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The Truth About Ste Therese 


MICHAEL O’CARROLL 


BOUT the turn of the century there appeared from the Carmelite 

Convent of Lisieux what looked like a typical convent pub- 

lication—a short life of one of the sisters who had died a few 
years before. As the convent was relatively unknown, without 
friends in the world of publishing or book distribution, one could 
anticipate for this particular product a fate similar to that of 
thousands of similar works—a short life and a slow death. Close 
examination of the text would perhaps occasion some surprise in 
those acquainted with the genre. For in many respects this was 
an entirely new departure. Convent biographies of that age followed 
a fairly fixed pattern; the nuns have since been emancipated some- 
what, catching up with the wider feminist revolution. Then the 
subject would have a better chance if she had done something 
noteworthy, preferably made a new foundation, if she had enjoyed 
notable visions or were of an aristocratic family. The style too was 
highly conventional, solemn, stilted, selective. The tone was hard. 
That was the word unquestionably—hard. 

The Lisieux publication broke all the rules. The subject had in 
the customary sense of the word done nothing. How could she? 
She died almost a girl—twenty-four years just completed. She had 
been tuberculous and therefore unsuited to important work. She 
was of a middle-class family, not particularly distinguished in public 
life. There was even a certain cloud on the lineage for the father had 
spent some time in a mental home. But where the whole conventional 
pattern was flouted in real earnest was in the manner and style of 
the book. It was actually written in the first person and, as if this 
were not bad enough, there was an undeniable note of sentimentality 
—a lot of talk about roses, children’s games, childhood memories 
and so on with such things given an explicit spiritual significance. 
How on earth did the Carmelites get away with it? How did they 
get this production past the formidable barriers of French ecclesias- 
tical tradition? One could give point to these questions by easy 
parallels from other times and places but there is no need. The 
whole thing was exceptional. But what word are we to apply to 
the sequel? Here we encounter one of the most amazing successes 
in the history of publication. Every precedent and record was 
shattered. This presumably is the most widely read book in modern 
times. The circulation is already measured in millions. The 
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Carmelites of Lisieux have knowledge of thirty-eight translations 
scattered over the five continents. If one were to assemble digests 
or summaries of the original and books and articles occasioned 
by it one would have a substantial library. 

Now comes the next curious fact about this most curious book. 
It purported to be the autobiography of the saint written in her 
own words as an autobiography naturally should be. But it was, 
in fact, a work of joint authorship. So much has been known for 
some time. By a rather unprecedented act her literary executors 
have now for a number of reasons chosen to end all speculation, 
‘conjecture and innuendo by publishing photostatic copies of the 
entire body of manuscripts! from the hand of the saint. About 
seventeen years ago in answer to similar questionings about the 
saint’s physical appearance they published all the photographs they 
had of her. Up to then the favourite image had been Celine’s 
painting and people were complaining—they still are—that they 
had been misled. However there has been no noticeable rush to 
sweep away the older images—but I believe there was some com- 
plaint about the fact that there were so many photos of a young 
Carmelite. Which shows that people with a grievance are not always 
easily satisfied. 

This present publication, which has the splendour that people 
will insist on giving this saint, raises a number of important questions 
which in a short article one can deal with but briefly. Does it come 
up to the proper standards from a technical and scholarly stand- 
point? How do the photostatic copies compare with the current 
version of the saint’s writings? Was Mother Agnes justified in the 
alterations she made? Was there anything of importance suppressed, 
or any addition made that would impair the essential quality of the 
saint’s work? This latter question is of course not merely in the 
factual order but affects the teaching of the saint and this as we know 
has been highly praised. by four Popes. Finally we must ask: What 
has been the ecclesiastical attitude to the whole affair? The Church 
authorities are involved, for Ste Thérése, apart from her rapid 
canonization, has been given the most exceptional liturgical 
honours. She is official Patroness of the Missions and of Russia, 
secondary Patroness of France along with St. Joan of Arc. A special 
Priests’ Association has been sanctioned in her honour. 


1. Manuscrits autobiographiques de Ste Thérése de l’Enfant Jésus. Edited by 
Francois de Ste Marie, O.C.D. Four volumes. Published by Carmel de Lisieux 


Price 9450 francs. 
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Let us take these questions singly, beginning with the last. 

In the course of the canonical enquiry into the saint’s life the 
Roman authorities saw all the originals—that is the manuscript 
material preserved at Lisieux. They knew that there was a con- 
siderable difference between this and the text issued for publication. 
They knew that this text had been prepared by Mother Agnes. 
They did not interfere. Some time after the recent war, however, 
the school of Teresian Higher Critics began to increase in size and 
clamour. The view was being noised about that we had all been 
misled. We were praying to the wrong saint. The writers kept on 
hammering at the vulnerable point. We had not the saint’s own 
writings. Mother Agnes was advised by her ordinary and by the 
Definitor General of the Carmelite Order to make the only satis- 
factory reply—integral publication in unchallengeable form of the 
actual written compositions of her saintly sister. The only form 
that would obviously defy all challenge at this stage was a facsimile. 
But the Prioress hesitated. She wished to silence the doubts of the 
critics, but against this group which, however vocal she knew to be 
a minority, she had to consider the great body of the saint’s followers. 
She feared that they might be disturbed. In this agony of mind she 
applied for a direction to the Roman authorities. She was instructed 
to defer publication and it is clear that this instruction took account 
of her great age. She saw that the publication would have to be 
made and, dying, she charged Celine to do it in her name. The 
distinguished and venerable Prioress died on 28 July 1951 in her 
ninetieth year. The matter of the photostats was taken up again in 
the following year and the Holy Father personally lifted the 
“Dilata”” on publication. This is all that directly concerns the 
Roman authorities, beyond the fact that the editor of the present 
work has since its appearance received a warm congratulatory 
letter from Monsignor Dell ’Acqua on behalf of the Holy Father— 
as well as similar messages from interested Roman officials. 

How well these congratulations are deserved. The whole work 
now given to the public is a superb piece of scholarship, and a. 
_ technical accomplishment of the highest excellence. No one need 
think I am putting down compliments thoughtlessly. On this aspect 
of the matter there is no dissentient voice. The first choice as editor 
was the well-known Carmelite scholar, Father Gabriel of St. Mary 
Magdalen. He died and his place was filled by Father Frangois de 
Sainte-Marie, a man well experienced in the world of publishing. 
He has amply justified his choice for this delicate and responsible 
task. 
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Father Francois’ work comes in four volumes, each beautifully 
printed on excellent paper, the four accompanied by a case to 
contain them. The contents are: one, Introduction; two, Notes on 
the text; three, Quotations arranged in the manner of a Concor- 
dance; and four, the Facsimile. In the first volume the editor gives a 
complete enumeration of the saint’s works and an account of the 
various stages in the publication, as well as any other background 
information that would be relevant. He recounts in particular the 
various enquiries and decisions of the judges in the matter of the 
writings during the canonical process in view of the beatification 
and canonization of Ste Thérése. The second volume contains 
extensive and detailed notes on the text of the saint and also the 
full reports drawn up by the handwriting experts who assisted 
Father Frangois, MM. Trillat and Michaud, both experienced in 
the highest courts of Paris. They had access to the originals and 
used every modern resource. The third volume is of interest to 
students of the saint’s vocabulary. Chief attention will naturally 
be given to the fourth volume. Here are the exact copies of the 
saint’s writings, not only photographically reproduced, but done 
on materials that resemble as far as possible those used by the 
saint—in format, binding and the like. 

Here then in copy-books such as those used every day of the 
week by primary school students and in a few loose leaves are the 
sublime documents that have so profoundly influenced the mentality 
of the Church. We have not the entire text of the saint for the 
manuscripts themselves were altered. But these alterations were 
slight, and a rigorous account is made of them by the experts. 
Only in a half-dozen instances were they defeated by erasures and 
corrections. 

What of the difference now between these originals and the 
current text? It is quite considerable. To make judgment on the 
matter easy Father Francois has set out the principal omissions 
separately—limiting himself to those that exceed one line. They 
occupy thirty pages when printed in double columns. They are 
taken from all the three documents which were united to form one 
book—the narrative addressed to Mother Agnes, that addressed 
to Mother Gonzaga and the letter written to the saint’s sister, 
Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart. 

Opinions will vary on the precise value of the passages omitted. 
I have read them carefully and I can’t say that they add very much 
to the idea I had of the saint or of her doctrine. I think in fact 
that some people will be disappointed for there is nothing that one 
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could call shocking. It is mostly a question of intimate family 
details and of trivial incidents that took place on the pilgrimage to 
Rome, or of details of the convent life. These no doubt Mother 
Agnes felt would be tiresome for the general reader—she did not 
in that moment anticipate that her sister would become so famous 
that people would want to know every such tiny detail of her life. 

The critics of Mother Agnes’ edition will I think receive one sharp 
disappointment. Practically all the omissions are factual. There is 
scarcely anything that touches on the saint’s doctrine. This is an 
important point for one often sees allusion to the article of M. Moré, 
published in DIEU VIVANT (24), in which he charged the Carmelites 
with presenting an erroneous account of the saint’s teaching. After 
all that is primarily what counts. It is not for the details of her 
nineteenth-century French home or for the small happenings of 
her convent that Ste Thérése has been held up to the whole world 
by four Popes. It is primarily because she has a doctrinal mission. 
She did not discover or invent the Little Way. It is in the Gospel, 
and stray items of her thought are to be found in many of the 
spiritual writers who went before her—in the works of De Caussade, 
Grou, Libermann—to mention none but French writers. Yet this 
girl unquestionably put the essential evangelical truths into a 
synthesis that anyone can grasp; she aimed directly in the souls of 
her readers at that vital spot where ideas and action fuse and are 
one. To use the current phrase she put spirituality across as no one 
else in recent times has done it. She gets people—not only through 
her miracles, but through her power to convince. I can see very 
few spiritual writers in modern times who make their doctrine so 
attractive. And yet there is not the shadow of compromise. 

We must face the fact that many theologians who know far 
more theology in the theoretical sense just cannot plant it in other 
people’s minds, there to become an immediate source of action, 
with the phenomenal success that this young nun attains all the 
time. This facility as a tutor of the spirit is of course not her only 
gift. Though I have said that she was not in the strict sense an 
innovator, one must admit her striking originality. She cut away 
an enormous amount of dead-wood that had accumulated around 
spirituality. Souls full of generosity were tied up with all sorts of 
complex rules, man-made but imposed with authority that it was 
difficult to challenge. As Cardinal Bourne wrote, she removed the 
mathematics of holiness. She gave back God to people who were 
trying to love Him. Hence the over-powering gratitude that people 
feel towards her. Father Francois has shown that this gratitude 
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must also go to Mother Agnes. I doubt that there is one important 
remark bearing on the saint’s teaching to be found in the series of 
omitted passages here reproduced. It was the early parts of the 
manuscript that were cut. Less than one third of the omissions 
have to do with the saint’s life in the convent. They are mostly 
snippets and there is only one really interesting piece of information 
—that the saint found it difficult to say the Rosary when alone.’ 

_ Yet there is no use in denying that Mother Agnes took very great 
liberty with her sister’s manuscript. Whence arises the capital 
question: Was she justified in doing this—was she fully authorised 
by the saint? We may also ask: Did she have explicit official 
approval ? 

All the evidence supports the affirmative answer to these questions. 
Ste Thérése did not in the first instance write for publication at all. 
The principal manuscript was written for Mother Agnes alone (the 
saint’s own words). When in the last week of her life, the younger 
sister had a certain premonition of her future mission, her thoughts 
turned to publication. She then gave Mother Agnes what amounted 
to carte blanche in the preparation of her written work for pub- 
lication. There is no use in recalling other instances of saints’ 
writings that were tampered with—St. John of the Cross is a well- 
known example. This is a unique instance. Sister Thérése wished 
that her work in final form would be a joint product. She authorised 
Mother Agnes to write her autobiography. We may disagree with 
her choice; we may see signs of the older sister’s temperament— 
always an easy thing after the event. But in re-writing the work— 
the word “re-write” is Father Francois’-—the older sister did what 
she had been asked to do. 

To remove doubt it is better to quote the exact words of the saint: 
“I have not the time to write all that I would have wished. It is not 
complete. But listen, Mother. Whatever you think well to delete or 
to add to the copy dealing with my life, it is I that deletes and adds. 
Remember that ldter on and have no scruples, no doubt in the 
matter.”” These words were spoken in July 1897 two and a half 
months before her death. By this time she was quite clearly en- 
lightened on the importance and future influence of her writings. 
By this time a profound intimacy existed between the two sisters, 
and the saint placed her trust in Mother Agnes, with whom she had 
discussed spiritual matters constantly and who, as she said, knew 
the recesses of her soul. After quoting the sworn testimony of 
Mother Agnes, Father Francois concludes: “One can certainly 
discuss the number and suitability ci the modifications. But there 
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can be no doubt on the right (to do so). The blank cheque was 
given.’ 
The other question of ecclesiastical approval arose, as I have said, 
while the canonical process for the saint’s canonization was pro- 
ceeding. It is better to quote the testimony of an official of the 
process. In 1926 in reply to a book published by Father Ubald of 
Alencon, Canon Dubosq, Promoter of the Faith, wrote: “We were 
given the autograph manuscripts of Ste. Thérése, with which we 
could compare the edition given to the public. The differences 
appeared rare and without any bearing on the historical truth.’* 
The judges did make one objection. The three manuscripts had 
been put together, and the impression given that they were all 
addressed to Mother Gonzaga. The latter had insisted on this 
change before allowing publication. As she was now dead, the 
proper order and attribution was made. 

This may not satisfy those bent on rigorous scientific criticism. 
But it certainly clears Mother Agnes. She did , to the best of her 
ability, what her sister had asked her to do. Then she got the 
approval of the only competent authority which she could deal 
with. What more could she do? There is no manner of doubt that 
if the ecclesiastical authority had insisted at this stage, as a necessary 
pre.iminary to the canonization, on the integral publication now 
made, she would have done it. One can understand her difficulty 
when things were allowed to run on so long before the demand was 
made. 

While preparing this article I read the review in THE TABLET 
(of London), done by Mr. Sheppard. It leans heavily on the side of 
censure, with talk of “tragedy,” “‘a serious error of judgment,” 
“the whole unfortunate affair,” etc. I notice that the French reviews 
I have been able to see take no such gloomy attitude (LA CROIX, 
ECCLESIA, L’AMI DU CLERGE, LA VIE CATHOLIQUE ILLUSTREE). Besides 
the letter from Monsignor Dell ’Acqua, on behalf of the Holy 
Father (complimentary to Mother Agnes), which LA CROIX repro- 
duces, the current number of the ANNALES DE LISIEUX has a number 
of letters from important people in Rome and elsewhere. None of 
them strike the note of THE TABLET’S solemn pontifical sadness. 
Indeed the chief reaction is one of gratitude, for as a Roman 
official long ago told Mother Agnes, “‘No one has the right to 
exact this of you.” As to those interested in the critical problem, 
from beyond the grave Mother Agnes has now satisfied them too. 


2. Tome I, Introduction, p. 67. 
3. Ibid., p. 84. 
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For they can thank her for the fact that the manuscript escaped 
destruction and that it is now available for close textual study. 
It was no easy matter to get it by Mother Gonzaga in the first 
instance, nor some of those other members of the convent who 
came in for unfavourable mention. Mother Agnes was a very 
brave woman; she was also possessed of uncommon wisdom as 
subsequent events were to show. 

Is that the end of the Lisieux story? Scarcely, for with the passage 
of time there will probably be a demand for the full record of the 
canonical process and possibly the entire documentation which the 
Summarium. presupposes. Some of the facts hitherto undisclosed 
were published by Mr. Beevers in The Storm of Glory—Monsignor 
Laveille had been more discreet. However any such decision will 
not depend on the Carmelites. They can never again be attacked 
not even by the most unchivalrous. They have now given everything 
—including in the first instance the wonderful person whe stirs all 
the admiration, curiosity, devotion, gratitude. 


MICHAEL O’CARROLL 
Blackrock College, County Dublin 


Help for Latin America 


The Editor gratefully acknowledges the receipt of £20 from a 
curate in the West of Ireland, who wishes it to be forwarded for 
the needy seminary of San Cristobal, Sucre, Bolivia. 

Readers will be pleased to learn that as a result of the help given 
by readers of this review, the number of students enrolled in San 
Cristobal has increased. Father Frascisco and the students 
and priests of the college keep their benefactors regularly in mind 
in their prayers.—EDITOR. 
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The Role of The Seminary 


ARCHBISHOP ROMOLO CARBONI 


nd with you, their devoted friends, in this tribute of honour 
and love to St. Peter Chanel. I am sure that St. Peter Chanel, 
Oceania’s first and only canonised martyr-saint, looks down with 
special affection upon this seminary, the first in Australia dedicated 
to himself 

Your presence here is an expression of your devotion to St. Peter. 
It is also a pledge of your interest in the work of this seminary. So 
today I am going to tell you something of the mind of the Church 
on the role of the seminary in the modern world. 

To know the official mind of the Church on any topic we do not 
go to some particular priest and merely ask him what his experience 
has taught him; nor to another to ask what the dictates of reason 
would seem to suggest to him; rather we must have recourse to the 
writings and addresses of our Holy Father himself. He is the living 
Vicar of Christ and also the first Superior of all religious. 

I may say in passing that anyone who fails to make himself 
familiar with papal thought runs a tremendous risk of falling far 
behind in his Catholic thinking; and I mean in both his theoretical 
and his practical thinking. It follows then that unless those respon- 
sible for the policy and training in a seminary are familiar with the 
papal mentality, it is unlikely that the seminary will be conforming 
itself to the Church’s “‘vital law of continual adaptation.”? Rather 
in all probability its immediate objectives and its methods will be 
hopelessly outdated and outmoded. 

The vital principles of the interior life, the basic practices of 
spirituality, will of course remain always the same. His Holiness 
has made this abundantly clear in his Apostolic Exhortation to the 
Clergy, Menti Nostrae. But these fundamental principles and 
practices presuppose a general tone, an all-permeating spirit. A 
spirit that is superficial, negative, passive, inert cannot suffice for 
the demands of the day. Sacerdotal and religious spirituality must 
be profound, zealous, active, apostolic. Students must be trained 
to exercise personal responsibility. They must be formed practically 
in the norms of initiative and leadership. Their spiritual vision must 
be broad and open. They must be receptive, responsive, alive, 
dynamic. 

They must be brought to a vivid awareness of belonging to the 


I: is a deep pleasure for me to join again with the Marist Fathers, 
a 


“1.” Pius XII, Address to the Newly Created Cardinals, 1946. : 
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Mystical Body: the Mystical Body in all its dimensions and vitality. 
They must see themselves and their own religious institute as mere 
tiny cells in the total Body of Christ. They must grasp that the 
function of the cell is to contribute to the good of the whole; that 
it should not be unduly concerned with its own proper interests. 
Thus their outlook and attitude will become ever more understand- 
ing and appreciative of others; ever more desirous of collaborating 
more closely with them. Such sentiments of mind and will, will 
unfailingly fructify in unified action. Speaking to the Marien 
Congregations, His Holiness declared: 


Too many generous initiatives disperse themselves along 
diverging paths; ignore one another; and sometimes, alas, 
even oppose one another. And while this is going on, the 
forces of evil continue without cease their conquest and pene- 
trate everywhere thanks to the lack of good understanding and 
co-ordination among the forces of good. . . . Dear sons and 
daughters, may the Queen of Apostles animate you with a 
spirit of sincere collaboration. Oh, if only it could be said of 
you, to use the words of St. Paul: Let no one seek his own 
interests but only those of Jesus Christ.' 


If this spirit reigns, no priest, religious, or student of another 
institute will be referred to, ever, as an “outsider.” Regrettable 
isolationism and exclusivism will more rapidly become things of the 
past. Students will be prepared ever to seek more efficient ways for 
a fuller and wider co-operation with all. 

In the cultivation of the life of the mind too ‘anit are certain 
indispensable basic principles and practices. This applies to theology, 
philosophy, sacred scripture, history—and no less to the social 
sciences; but outside of the sphere of basic principles and practices, 
much room can and should be left for personal initiative, personal 
enterprise. Each student should be encouraged, guided, and igo 
to exploit his proper talents to the full. 

The great danger is that seminary life will degenerate into a dull, 
uninspired uniformity. Only a few days ago His Holiness addressed 
the teachers and students of the National Boarding School for Men 
in Rome. He declared: 


Regimentation, whether in studies, discipline, or prayer tends 
to take away the sense of personal responsibility and degenerates 
la. Pius XII, Address to Marian Congregations, 9 September 1954. 
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into a mechanical act. Strict uniformity tends to suffocate per- 
sonal impulse. Institutional life tends to hinder a broad vision of 
the world. An inflexible imposition of regulations tends some- 
times to foster hypocrisy or impose a spiritual level that for 
some will be too low and for others unreasonable. . . . Too 
much severity ends in changing students of strong character 
into rebels, and the timid into dejected and introverted 
personalities.” 


If the Pope could be so concerned about Catholic boarding 
colleges, there is surely reason for even greater concern about our 
seminaries and novitiates. For in these the leaders and ministers of 
the Church in the future are being formed. If seminarians are not 
taught to exercise responsibility, initiative and leadership them- 
selves it is hardly likely that they will encourage others to exercise 
theirs later on. Leadership implies insight, vision and courage. A 
priest without vision is likely to become unduly immersed in some 
one aspect of the Church’s apostolate and be seemingly blind to 
many others. His co-operation will naturally be wanting in many 
spheres. On the contrary, true leadership demands of a priest that 
he exploit to the full in harmonious collaboration the total talents 
of each and all of his subjects. A hard and challenging task. A much 
more difficult and delicate one than that of monopolising all the 
thinking to oneself; and, for the others, to insist upon a negative 
uniformity. 

How should this personal development of talent be brought 
about while preserving uniformity in basic principles and practices? 

Firstly: By fostering and promoting a reasonable and healthy 
freedom of discussion. Such freedom of discussion has been des- 
cribed by the Pope as a characteristic trait of our times and a 
praiseworthy one.® 

Secondly: By giving the students reasonable access to worthwhile 
information on current events. Again let us listen to our Holy 
Father. He is speaking specifically on seminary training. 


The chief effort should be expended on forming the ounce 
of each boy, gradually developing in him a sense of respon- 
sibility, a power of judgment, and spirit of initiative . . . as 


2. Pius XII, Address to Teachers and Students of the National Boarding 
School for Men in Rome, 23 April 1956. 

3. Pius XII, Address to the First International Congress of Religious, 
8 December 1950. 
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youths advance, rectors of seminaries will gradually relax the 
strictness of the surveillance and the various controls. By this 
means they will induce self-discipline and a sense of personal 
responsibility. Moreover, they should not only grant a certain 
freedom of action; they should also accustom the students to 
think for themselves. . . . Far from being anxious to keep the 
students from a knowledge of current affairs, they should see 
that they have such knowledge to enable them to form for 
themselves a mature judgment on events; they should also be 
prepared to discuss these questions with their students; to train 
their minds to an impartial estimate of the trend of thought 
and action.‘ 

Thus students must be brought to interest themselves in the events 
and trends of importance in the life of the Church and the life of 
their nation. They must make themselves internationally and supra- 
nationally minded. This implies a generous access to reviews of 
merit in the sciences, both sacred and profane. Few would say that 
the directive of the Holy Father relative to students and current 
affairs was being adequately fulfilled if they were denied reasonable 
access to a worthwhile daily newspaper. 

Thirdly: (Again I quote the Holy Father.) ‘“‘Care should be taken 
that the students are gradually and prudently introduced to the 
knowledge of the sentiments and outlook of the general public.’’® 
Guest speakers should be regularly invited to address them; these 
speakers could be chosen in particular from among the lay specialists 
in different spheres of temporal action. 

Fourthly: Moreover, the students should be represented, if at all 
convenient, at any Catholic national conventions and congresses 
that are held; and especially at those courses organised for seminar- 
ians in Catholic Action and in Catholic Social Action, and other 
similar topics, during the seminary recesses. It would be well too if 
as occasion offered they attended functions or addresses of moment 
to the Christian or to the National Life. 

Fifthly: Wherever and whenever possible, contact with the 
National Universities should be fostered. Students should be 
encouraged to keep abreast of what is being taught in the profane 
sciences. It might be remembered that His Holiness not long ago 
stated that those engaged in scientific studies should pay more 
attention to philosophy, but he also reminded the philosophers 


4. Pius XII, Apostolic Exhortation Menti Nostrae. 
5. Ibid. 
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that they could learn much from the discoveries of modern science.® 

The students should be aided to take advantage of such lectures 
or courses as would be of use to them in the sacred ministry. I think 
Australian universities are to be most sincerely congratulated on 
their enterprise in making courses available by correspondence to 
external students. Frequentation of a university is of course pre- 
ferable. But for many it is neither convenient nor possible. The . 
correspondence system enables the best in the thought of the Nation 
to be brought right across the threshold of the seminary. 

Sixthly: Seminarians should be encouraged to meet, discuss, and 
where possible to work with the students of other seminaries. This 
will lead to a better understanding and spirit, and undoubtedly to 
a more generous and ready collaboration in the common apostolate 
of the Mystical Body than has sometimes been the case in the past. 

Seventhly: Seminarians need not only theory; they need to be 
introduced gradually to the activity of the apostolate. They could 
do much good in assisting in a limited way Catholic Action groups, 
and in particular those of the Boy Scouts; the field of religious 
instruction, especially of children, should also appeal to the zeal 
of seminarians. Many seminarians are already engaged in this work, 
above all during their summer vacation; I hope still more will be 
equally generous in the future. 

Eighthly: Seminaries should be planned and organised so as to 
contribute to the formation of a Catholic centre. This centre would 
offer courses at a higher level in theology, philosophy, scripture, 
social studies, history, and perhaps also in other sacred sciences. 
I pray and hope that religious institutes will be generous, courageous, 
and of large vision in agreeing to open houses in some central 
region. If they do I am sure that we can look forward to the estab- 
lishment of such a centre in the near future. Canberra, of course, 
would suggest itself as the obvious locality. 

There is no reason why such studies and tasks as those suggested 
above should in any way interfere with the primacy to be given to 
theology and philosophy in the seminary curriculum. Rather they 
should deepen the knowledge of the problems with which thes: 
latter sciences are confronted, and thus deepen the grasp of the 
principles of theology and philosophy themselves. 

From all this you will rightly gather that the ideals of the Church 
for the training of her ministers are extremely high. They must be. 
She is charged with the most sublime of all missions: to lead all men 


6. Pius XII, Address to the Fourth International Congress, 14 September 
1955. 
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to Christ. She has to penetrate all peoples, all cultures, all technical 
and economic systems. Her priests must know the world in which 
they seek souls created in the image and for the kingdom of God.? 

The world in which they seek souls! For some that world will be 
the mission world. Pius XII declares that the future missionaries 
“should be given a sound knowledge of languages . . .; that they 
should be sufficiently instructed in the sciences of medicine, agricul- 
ture, ethnography, history, geography, etc.’’® 

Some will teach in colleges. Again I quote His Holiness. ‘‘Teaching 
religious must be masters of the subjects they expound. (Superiors 
must) see to it that they are well trained and that their education 
corresponds in quality and academic degrees to that demanded by 
the State. (They must) be generous in giving them all they need 
especially where books are concerned.’ 

Some will work in the field of social action. Once more I refer to 
Pius XII, who writes: “‘the harmful effects of Capitalism and Com- 
munism should prompt all, but especially priests, to embrace the 
Church’s social teaching wholeheartedly, to make it known to others 
and to take every opportunity of carrying it into effect.” 

The Pope is adamant furthermore that priests “should show by 
their example how the principles of social justice are to be put into 
practice.” The law of the Church expressly states: 


Allwho employ workingmen must pay them just and decent 
wages; this rule applies especially to clerics, religious and 
administrators of ecclesiastical goods. . . . They shall make no 
arrangement that will interfere with the workers’ duties to their 
families and practice of their religion; they shall not impose 
on them work which is heavier than their strength can bear, 
or which is not suited to their age and sex.!” 


Of course, ‘‘clerics must not neglect their studies, especially their 
sacred studies after ordination.’ . . . ‘Parochial libraries must be 
up-to-date, Fi modern books on all subjects, especially 
religious and social. 


7. Pius XII, Address to Pastors and Lenten Preachers of Rome, 1955. 

8. Pius XII, Encyclical on the Missions, Evangelii Praecones. 

9. Pius XII, Address to Congress of Teaching Sisters, 15 September 1951. 
10. Pius XII, Menti Nostrae. 
11. Ibid. 

12. Canon 1524. 
13. Canon 129. 
. Pius XII, Menti Nostrae. 
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These ideals may seem indeed insurpassibly high. In regard to 
seminaries they may even surprise us. Our thinking may have been 
moulded by other standards. If so there is need that we shake off 
our lethargic indifference, our contentment to live in the past.}5 
His Holiness has already made more than one urgent call for a 
general re-awakening of Christian souls. His call to action, his 
appeal for a Better World, applies to seminaries as it does to every 
other individual and institute within the Church.!* Seminary 
authorities can be particularly grateful that they have not only 
been called to action but have had the path they are to follow, 
adapted to the modern world, mapped out, almost in detail, for 
them. 

Two last things I would like to mention. 

The first: an exhortation to the students to meditate ever more 
profoundly on the words of our Lord “Your love for one another 
is to be the mark by which all men will know that you are my 
disciples.” Strive to cultivate the spirit of collaboration and under- 
standing, know and love your fellow priests and religious. Resolve 
to be models of hospitality to members not only of your own institute, 
but to all priests and religious, no matter whence they come. Let all 
feel they are welcome in your home and at your table. Aim truly at 
making our world a better world. 

The second: An exhortation to the students to prepare themselves 
for sach apostolates as that of the Aquinas Academy. I am sure that 
you will agree it is perhaps the finest gem of Marist endeavour in 
this country. The task of Adult Education today ranks extremely 
high in the eyes of the Holy See. I am sure branches of the Aquinas 
Academy would be warmly welcomed in many dioceses of Australia. 
It is my profound wish that the Marist Fathers will continue to 
watch over and care for its growth with the same magnificent 
vision, courage and generosity that they did at its inception. 

There you have the mind of the Church on the role of the 
seminary in the world of today. 

I hope you will realise a little better now the function of a 
seminary; what the Church expects of it; what these young 
Australian students have before them. 


15. Pius XII, Address to the First World Congress of Religious, 8 December 
1950. 

16. Pius XII, Exhortation to the People of Rome, 1952. 

17. John, 13:35. 
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sure you will associate yourselves, in your prayers and in your 
charity more closely with its efforts. 

May our Blessed Mother intercede always with her divine Son 
for these, future priests who will bear her own sweet name. May she 
watch over them always as a Mother does her dearest. May they in 
turn emulate her loyally and generously as did their patron, St. 


Peter Chanel. 
+ ROMOLO CARBONI 
Apostolic Delegate 
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The Knox Bible 


JAMES BRENNAN 
REFLECTIONS ON THE ISSUE OF THE DEFINITIVE EDITION.! 


“ INE YEARS’ HARD” was how Monsignor Knox himself 
described, humorously, but appropriately, the enormous 
task of translating the Bible single-handed, which he com- 

pleted in 1949. Even then his labours were not over. It will be 

remembered that the translation of the New Testament was com- 
missioned by the English hierarchy in 1939 and appeared first in 

a “trial” edition, before the officially approved edition (with some 

modifications) was published in 1945. Monsignor Knox had, in the 

meantime, begun to translate the Old Testament—unofficially at 
first, it would seem, but with the subsequent encouragement of some 

of the hierarchy—and this was published in two volumes in 1949, 

for private use only. Now, after several years, and further revision, 

we are given the definitive one-volume edition of the whole Knox 

Bible, with both Old and New Testaments fully authorised by the 

hierarchy of England, Wales and Scotland for public use in church 

in-those countries. The Knox version has thus come to stay, side- 
by-side with the familiar Rheims-Douay Bible, which has so long 
held the field. Surprisingly enough, when one reflects on it, this is 
the first Catholic translation, properly so-called (as distinct from 

a revision) to be done in England for nearly three and a half cen- 

turies, since the Douay Old Testament was published in 1610, 

supplementing the Rheims New Testament, which had appeared in 

1582. Newman was invited to make a new translation, and had 

actually begun it, when he was forced to abandon the undertaking 

owing to an intimation from the American hierarchy that Arch- 
bishop Kenrick was at work on a similar project—one that never 
materialised, as it happened. 

Remembering that the present translation was begun, and 
carried on for several years, in wartime conditions, with all their 
attendant alarms, one can readily appreciate how hard that labour 
was. One of those who assisted Monsignor Knox in those days as 
adviser and critic has described how he lived and worked at 
Aldenham Park in Shropshire, the home of the Actons, under the 
same roof as an evacuated girls’ school from Kensington, penned 


1. The Holy Bible. Translated from the Latin Vulgate in the light of the Hebrew 
and Greek by Ronald Knox. London: Burns and Oates. 1955. 908-288 
pages. Price (cloth bound) thirty shillings. 
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into a single room with his books, while the life of the school went 
on all around him. Incidentally, it was for these schoolgirls that he 
first wrote the lectures subsequently published as The Mass in Slow 
Motion and The Creed in Slow Motion. Restrictions on travel 
prevented him from meeting the committee of scholars to whom he 
was to present his version of the New Testament, piece by piece, as 
he translated it, so that the necessary work of checking had to be 
done by post, entailing an additional burden of correspondence on 
the translator himself. The end of the war ended these abnormal 
conditions, of course, but not the essential labours of Monsignor 
Knox, now deep in the Old Testament. It was painfully slow work, 
involving a constant round of consultation, checking, and correction 
before the finished version could go into print. The Knox Bible is, 
to say the least of it, a monument to patient and persistent industry. 


One may be pardoned for saying that nothing in Monsignor 
Knox’s early literary career prepares one for this truly Teutonic 
display of sheer work. Brilliant he certainly was as a writer at Eton 
and Oxford, but in a way that suggested a talent for the ephemeral— 
for light verse, for satirical sketches, for humorous essays—for the 
stuff of which Punch is made, in short. The most astonishing thing 
about him in those days was his versatility. He was famous at 
Oxford as a Classical scholar, as a debater (who once opened and 
opposed the same motion himself for want of speakers), and as a 
wit whose limericks and lampoons are still quotable. After his 
ordination in the Anglican Church he became a prolific preacher 
whose sermons, written for delivery like Newman’s, may become 
equally familiar to future generations of readers who will never 
have heard him preach. Later, he made a name for himself as a 
writer of detective stories, some of which have now reached the 
popular reprinting stage. A crossword-puzzle addict, he is reputed 
to have solved the most advanced puzzles in the gps Observer 
without even putting pencil to paper. 


This mental agility was matched by an impressive virtntinity in 
the use of words. His skill at parody is an example of this. Readers 
of Essays in Satire will have appreciated his perfect imitation of 
Dryden’s verse in ‘“‘Absolute and Abitofhell.”” He was no less 
successful in the more extended prose parodies such as Let Dons 
Delight and Barchester Pilgrimage. Looking back now, we can see 
the Bible translator serving his apprenticeship, as it were, in those 
early literary exercises, and in this connection it is worth quoting 
the remark of Mr. Evelyn Waugh that Monsignor Knox ‘“‘could 
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have given us the Old Testament as any stylist of any period would 
have rendered it.” 

- With all these talents went an incorrigible sense of humour, and 
Ti ime, which has featured him as a Personality, was not far wrong 
when it detected a Marx Brother lurking under the skin of Ronald 
Knox. Those who have met him describe him as a. joyous man, 
and this is the impression conveyed by even his most. serious 
writings. He has always enjoyed poking fun at. things, and has 
been responsible for a number of clever literary jests. He “‘guyed”’ 
the Higher Critics in the mock-serious “Studies in the Literature of 
Sherlock Holmes”; the public craze for novelty in “The New 
Sin’; and the literary critics in “The Authorship of ‘In Memoriam’,” 
in which he proved from internal evidence that Tennyson’s poem 
was really written by Queen Victoria! This kind of thing might 
have been mistaken for pure levity, but in reality the flippancy 
masked a serious pursuit of truth—as readers of his Spiritual 
Aeneid may see for themselves—culminating in his conversion to 
Catholicism in 1917 and his subsequent ordination as a Catholic 
priest. 

It is the more serious side of the man—Knox the priest—which 
is familiar to most Catholics through his numerous doctrinal and 
devotional books, his retreat conferences, his sermons, and (more 
rarely) his broadcast talks. He has given a welcome blood-trans- 
fusion to a body of writing that is too often anaemic, lifeless, 
uninspiring. One hesitates to speak of “‘light” spiritual reading 
(for fear of under-rating his work), but Monisgnor Knox has such 
a way of engaging one’s interest, such a fresh approach to the most 
arid and unpromising subject, such grace of language, that he is 
always a pleasure to read. In his skilled hands no theme is trite; 
no argument is dull: he has touched nothing that he has not 
enlivened. 

The word that inevitably comes to mind as one surveys all that 
he has written is style. It is the common factor alike in those 
inimitable sketches of his student days and in the noble, sustained 
prose of his Bible. It is the feeling for the right word, the well- 
turned phrase, the polished period; the magical quality in writing 
which is a part of the man himself—urbane, witty, learned. No 
other Catholic writer since Newman could have brought such .a 
combination of style and schclarship to the task of translating the 
Bible. Others might have translated it with, perhaps, more accuracy 
—or, at least, fidelity to the literal sense—but no one else could 
have invested it with such elegance of style. It is not merely that he 
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has turned it from one language into another—anybody with a 
working knowledge of the languages and a couple of good dic- 
tionaries could do that—but that he has shaped the Bible into the 
mould of English speech and made it part of its literature. Critics 
and scholars of all kinds and creeds have acknowledged its literary | 
excellence, even when they have challenged its accuracy. To have 
made such an impression on Protestant England, noted for its 
Bibliolatry of the Authorised Version, is a triumph that Catholics 
should not lose sight of in their estimate of Monsignor Knox’s 
achievement. 

When the Knox New Testament appeared in its first official 
edition, authorised for use in the pulpit, there was the inevitable 
reaction from congregations and priests who were so accustomed 
to the old, familiar Catholic Bible that they resented, or at least 
regretted, any departure from it. The Knox version was condemned 
by many simply because it was different. It was said to lack the 
magic of the old, to have unnecessarily sacrificed many of its 
memorable phrases, to have departed too much from the spirit of 
the original, and so on. Some of those who were well disposed 
towards it thought its style unsuitable for reading aloud. In many 
places, as there was a choice between the two versions, they reverted 
to the Rheims-Douay. In all cases, priests were obliged to warn the 
people when they were going to read the Knox translation in 
church. In Ireland, some authorisation has been given for its use 
in two dioceses, but it has not been very much availed of even in 
these, as far as one can make out. New versions, of course, have 
always encountered this kind of initial resistance, as the history of 
St. Jerome’s Vulgate itself shows, and it may take a long time yet 
for Monsignor Knox’s translation to break down the prejudices of 
older readers. 

None of its critics can deny that the translation is modern, clear, 
and supremely readable. In diction, style and rhythm it marks a 
big advance on the archaic, latinised, unidiomatic English of the 
Rheims-Douay Bible. (In view ofthis boldly modern approach, one 
is all the more surprised to find Monsignor Knox retaining a few 
archaic grammatical forms, such as “‘thee” and “thou,” and words, 
such as the absurd “‘reins”—a euphemism for “‘loins.””) Obscure 
texts are clarified, familiar passages are given a fresh turn, old 
truths become new. Whatever treasured phrases are lost in trans- 
lation, there is no doubt that the Bible benefits by a re-interpretation, 
a freshening-up which removes the film of familiarity that tends to 
settle on the time-honoured text. This is what Monsignor Knox 
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has done for it. There is less need for a commentary with his Bible, 
since the translation is so readily intelligible by itself and has in 
addition a generous quota of footnotes. For the ordinary reader 
it is probably the most helpful of modern versions; it is certainly 
the most attractive to read. One does not know which to praise 
more: the smooth flow of the narrative, so effective in the Old 
Testament, or the clarity of the doctrinal parts, such as St. Paul’s 
Epistles, where Monsignor Knox has cleverly broken up the long, 
serpentine sentences of the original into shorter, more manageable 
English ones. This is contemporary English at its best: clear-cut, 
vigorous, yet dignified; instantly intelligible and always readable. 

That all this has been achieved at the expense of literalness is 
conceded. In an essay which he wrote in self-defence after completing 
the translation, Monsignor Knox came out unequivocally for the 
literary as opposed to the literal translation. “‘If you are translating,” 
he said, “‘for the benefit of a person who wants to learn Latin by 
following the gospel in.a Latin missal when it is read out in church, 
then your ‘Arms and the man I sing” is exactly what he wants. If 
you are translating for the benefit of a person who wants to be able 
to read the word of God for ten minutes on end without laying it 
aside in sheer boredom or bewilderment, a literary translation is 
what you want—and we have been lacking it for centuries.”” He 
would, in brief, distinguish between the kind of translation needed 
by students and the kind that will be of help to the ordinary reader. 
For students of exegesis there is certainly a point in having a good 
literal translation which will get them as close as possible to the 
original; but it is a translation from the Greek and the Hebrew 
that they need, not a secondhand version from the Latin. It may 
be added that the Knox version is emphatically not a sort of 
“*Kelly’s Key” to the Latin in any case. For the laity in general the 
main thing is to have a translation which they can follow without 
the aid of commentaries, which they would not have anyway. It 
was for them that the Knox translation was made, and amongst 
them it should become popular in the best sense—the sense in 
which St. Jerome’s translation became known as the Versio Vulgata. 

The charge has been made that the translation is too free: that 
it is, in a word, a paraphrase. This, too, Monsignor Knox has 
admitted, but has countered by asserting that it is impossible to 
translate fully without paraphrasing. This is true, if the translator’s 
aim is to give the sense of the original, while abandoning its wording 
and grammatical structure. He is thus really interpreting the text, 
2. Arma virumque cano, Virgil, Aeneid, I, 5. 
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bringing out its implications in the translation, and, in effect, 

acting as commentator as well as translator. Of course, a one-man 
translation of this kind is bound to be criticised on many points of 
detail where commentators themselves differ, but there is no 
questioning the general soundness of Monsignor Knox’s inter- 
pretation, and it should be added that he plays fair with the reader 
by drawing attention in the footnotes to the literal wording and to 
alternative interpretations of the more important texts. Once more, 
it is a question of what is best for the ordinary layman; whether he 
should get his exegesis in the text rather than in the notes (or in a 
commentary). Monsignor Knox would think he should, and it is 
hard not to agree with him. 

Whether an official translation of the official Vulgate Bible should 
be a paraphrase, rather than a literal translation, is a further 
question which was raised in the controversy that followed the 
appearance of the Knox version. There were many who, while 
recognising its merits for private reading, wanted a revised Rheims 
text, something on the lines of the American Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine New Testament, which had been published in 
1941. But this, at best, is like tinkering with an obsolete vehicle, 
and it had been done before in England for the whole Bible by 
Dr. Challoner, with the results we know. The Catholic Bible with 
which we are familiar is, in fact, the Rheims-Douay-Challoner 
version in one or other of its later editions. (Those who wish to 
know something of its history will find it in an informative article 
by the later Father Hugh Pope in the Catholic Commentary on 
Holy Scripture.) That the American version, while it was something 
more than a mere revision, is not completely satisfactory, is shown 
by the fact that the translators change their method when they were 
already working on the Old Testament and are now making a 
version directly from the Hebrew. Whatever Monsignor Knox has 
done, he has not given a mere re-hash of previous translations: he 
has created a new, living version of the Bible. Moreover, it is worth 
reminding ourselves that after several years’ trial it now has the full 
authorisation of the English hierarchy, so that its suitability as an 
official version is no longer in question. 

It may be pertinent here to state the general position about the 
public use of modern translations of the Scriptures. The Church’s 
ruling is contained in two replies of the Biblical Commission: one 
given in 1934 in answer to a query from the Dutch bishops; the 
other, in 1943, clarifying the previous statement. The 1934 decree 
stated, in substance, that a translation of the Epistles and Gospels 
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publicly read to the faithful must have been made from the text 
approved by the Church for the sacred liturgy, that is, from the 
“ancient Vulgate Latin version.”” The Knox version, as well as the 
Rheims-Challoner, now fulfils this regulation in all English dioceses; 
only the latter is recognised in Ireland, as yet. The 1943 reply added 
that it is permissible, if judged expedient, to explain the said trans- 
lation by the help of the original text or of another clearer trans- 
lation. That is to say, in practice, the priest here in Ireland who has 
read the Gospel from the old Rheims version may then use Mon- 
signor Knox’s translation (or, of course, the Westminster or other 
modern version—not to speak of the Greek text itself) to explain it 
further to the people. One feels that he would welcome the measure 
of freedom enjoyed by his English counterpart of being able to 
read the Epistles and Gospels from the Knox version in the first 
instance, and that his congregation would benefit by it. 


The 1934 decree explains why Monsignor Knox translated from 
the Latin and not from the Greek. Beyond his own statement that 
he set out to translate St. Jerome’s Vulgate Latin in the Clementine 
recension—after Pope Clement VIII, who issued it in 1592—we are 
given nothing to indicate which modern edition of its text— 
Hetzenauer’s or some other—Monsignor Knox actually used as a 
basis. In the latest edition, however, the translation of the Psalms 
is from the New Revised Psalter, previously given as an appendix 
in the two-volume edition of the Old Testament, but now supplant- 
ing the old Psalter completely. Meanwhile, he has elsewhere made 
the best of an imperfect Vulgate text by taking account of the 
Hebrew and Greek originals—as his footnotes show—so that his 
translation, though a secondary one, based on a text that is in 
need of revision, is as critical as his terms of reference allowed. 
For the present definitive edition, too, he has made “certain verbal 
revisions” incorporating many of the suggestions that poured in 
to him since the initial publication of his translation. 


A one-volume Bible in a modern translation has long been a 
desideratum amongst Catholics, if only to offset the various 
Protestant Bibles of this kind that have appeared in recent times. 
The new Knox Bible has been produced with a care worthy of the 
occasion. It is in double-column, on thin paper, with large type, in 
an attractive binding with a tasteful jacket (at the thirty shilling 
level). Four simple line-maps are provided (two for the Old Testa- 
ment and two for the New); there is an appendix of pronounciations 
of the more difficult names in the New Testament which should: be 
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useful to those who have to read it aloud in church, and a list of the 
Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and Holydays. 

Some, with this reviewer, may not like the heavy black type, 
which is apt to present a blurred surface to the eye; the very narrow 
margins; the quality of the paper, which lets the print come through 
from the back; and the unbroken sequence of text, without para- 
graph headings or insets which would relieve the mass of print 
and serve as a guide to the reader. True, there are headings at the 
head of each page, but they do not immediately strike the eye, and 
they are too far from the text to serve as adequate signposts. 

Another feature which calls for comment is the lack of distinction 


between prose and poetry. Monsignor Knox himself is responsible 


for this, and he has attempted to defend his method in an article 
entitled “‘Farewell to Macchabees.” But granted, as he says there, 
that “‘you cannot make your rendering into poetry by just chopping 
it up into lengths,” the translator must take some account of the 
literary form, and it should not be beyond his powers in translating 
the Psalms, for instance, to give some idea of the metre, to bring 
out the parallelism, and to arrange the text in strophes in such a 
way that the reader could grasp the sequence of thought as in any 


‘ poem. Monsignor Knox’s method of rendering everything in prose 


form, while doing less than justice to the recognised poetical books, 
such as Psalms, Job, Isaias, also conceals the presence of poetical 
sections in such prose books as Genesis. This is unfair to the reader 
and is contrary, in fact, to the practice in almost every modern 
text and commentary of printing Hebrew poetry in verse form in 
translation. The amount of space taken up by this arrangement is 
negligible, and the gain to the reader is considerable. 

While the Knox Bible is a little disappointing in these respects, 
expecially when compared ‘with such editions as the Protestant 
Revised Standard Version, or the Catholic American translation 
(not yet completed), it is still a book to which Catholics can point 
with pride and in which they can read with profit. They have a lot 
of ground to make up in this matter of Bible-reading, but if anything 
can make it popular with them, it is this translation by Monsignor 
Knox. Amongst non-Catholics it has done much for the prestige 
of Catholic scholarship and enterprise; amongst Catholics it should 
spread a wider knowledge of Holy Scripture and a deeper sense of 
its inspired message. Should it succeed in this, his labour will not 


have been in vain. 
JAMES BRENNAN 
Saint Kieran’s College, Kilkenny 
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Censorship and Literature 
JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY 


N this difficult matter of censorship the casuistry is endless. 
Therefore, since this talk is supposed to have an end, it will 
be better to omit discussion of cases. Instead, I shall attempt 

to define certain central issues and to state some of the principles 
that bear upon their solution. We shall not be concerned with the 
problems of censorship in the areas of news or opinions, or of 
public morality in general, but only as it arises in the fields of 
literature and the arts. Here the perennial issue of obscenity has 
recently come to the fore. 

The discipline of the Catholic Church in this matter is stated in 
canon 1399 of the Code of Canon Law. Among the eleven categories 
of books whose reading is ipso iure prohibited to Catholics the 
ninth is this: ‘Books which have for their principle purpose the — 
description, narration, or teaching of matter lascivious or obscene.” 
However, this canonical discipline is outside our present subject, 
which deals with the issue of censorship as it arises in the civil order. 

An argument is sometimes set afoot about whether “‘the state,” 
abstractly conceived, has or has not some right of censorship over 
the media of communications. And there is the complementary 
argument whether the individual writer or artist has or has not a 
right to absolute freedom of expression. These arguments I leave 
aside. We can start from a fact of political history, that every 
government has always claimed what is called a police power, as 
an attribute of government. 

This power in itself is simply the principle of self-preservation 
and self-protection transferred to the body politic. It extends to the 
requirements of public morals, public health, public safety, public 
order, and the general comfort of society. The only question is, 
how far and in what circumstances does it extend to all these 
social values? 

In virtue of the police power, society, acting through the agency 
of government, is entitled to impose restraints on property rights 
and on personal freedoms. The question is, what manner of 
restraints, under what conditions, is government thus empowered 
to impose, in restriction of rights and in restraint of freedom? 
These are the concrete questions that are relevant to censorship, 
which is, I take it, an exercise of the police power. It might, if you 
wish, be an exercise of what is called patria potestas, the emergency 
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power which government is entitled to use, on occasion, to protect 
children and those who are ad instar _puerorum, legally to be 
reckoned as children by reason of their helplessness. But the same 
concrete questions return: when and for what reasons and under 
what limitations is government empowered thus to act in loco 
parentis ? 

In addition to the problem of governmental or legal censorship 
there is the problem of censorship (at least in some wide sense of 
the word) as exercised by non-governmental bodies—by civic 
committees or voluntary associations of one sort or another. We 
shall also have to consider this aspect of the problem. 


THE CENTRAL ISSUE 


The issue that is central in the whole problem is the issue of social 
freedom. More exactly, it is the issue of striking a right balance 
between freedom and restraint in society. This is the most difficult 
problem of social science, to such an extent that all other difficulties 
are reducible to this one. No complete discussion is possible here; 
I shall simply make certain assertions, general in themselves, but 
relevant to our special problems. 

First, in society constraint must be for the sake of freedom. It 
seems a paradox to assert that the imposition of a constraint must 
be justified by an increase in freedom, since every constraint is a 
decrease of freedom. What I mean, however, is that the constraint 
must. create a freedom in another respect. Traffic regulations, for 
instance, are a constraint on freedom of movement on the streets; 
but they are justified because they create a freedom to move—at 
least, nowadays, in some minimal sense! Tax laws are a constraint 
on your freedom to do what you want with your money; but they 
create other freedoms—to live in security behind a national defense 
establishment, for instance. The whole texture of civilization is a 
web of restraints, which deliver man from a host of slaveries—to 
darkness, cold, and hunger; to ignorance and illness and wearisome 
labour. Delivered from these base slaveries man is free to be a man, 
to live the inner life of reason and love, the classic life of wisdom, 
the Christian life of faith. 

The problem of constraint for the sake of freedom is. difficult 
enough when it is only a question of organizing the material con- 
ditions of life. But it becomes even more inextricable when it is a 
question of organizing communications within society; for in this 
field religious and moral, intellectual and emotional values come 
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into play. It is casy enough to see that the “press” (understood to 
mean all the media of communication) can be the vehicle both of 
corruptive and of beneficial influences. It is easy enough to say 
that corruptive influences ought to be put under reasonable 
restraints. And it is easy enough to define what you mean by 
corruptive influence; it is one which destroys or diminishes the 
rational freedom of man, either by damaging his power of personal 
reflection or by exciting his passions to the point where they 
interfere with his rational control of his thoughts and action. On 
these grounds you can certainly make a case against sexual 
propaganda of certain kinds as corruptive of human freedom. The 
influence of inordinate and unregulated sexual passion on the life 
of reason in man is a commonplace of human and historical 
experience. The susceptibility of youth to dominance by his carnal 
desires, to the detriment of rational freedom, is particularly well 
documented—and hardly in need of documentation. . 

However, when you have made your case against these influences 
as socially corruptive, you have only reached the threshold of the 
problem of social freedom. Many questions remain. For instance, 
when and under what circumstances do these influences become so 
corruptive that they require animadvertance by organized society 
itself? (It is presumed that the first solicitations of corruptive 
influences are resisted by the special resources of the family and 
the Church.) Again, what agencies are to be enlisted against these 
influences—the public agencies of government and law, or the 
private agencies known as voluntary associations? Either or both? 
And to what extent each? Above all, what is the norm whose 
requirements are to be enforced, in one way or another, against 
influences that are corruptive? It is, of course, the norm of public 
order. But what requirements of public order can be made valid 
against the claims of freedom? . 

Even supposing these questions to have been satisfactorily 
answered, a further complicating consideration remains. -The fact 
that the imposition of constraints, the limitation of freedom, has 
consequences. They are numerous; but two require special notice. 

First, if you impose a constraint on freedom in one domain, in 
order to increase freedom in another, you may. take. the risk of 
damaging freedom in a third domain, with consequences. more 
dangerous to the community. Social freedom is a complex, whese 
constituent elements are closely interlocked. You may, for instance, 
wish to “‘clean up” political campaigns by limiting the freedom of 
the contestants to attack each other’s personal integrity; but. the 
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means you take to this end may damage the freedom of the electoral 
process itself. Every constraint has multiple effects; it may impose 
restraints on a freedom which you would wish to see untouched. 

There is secondly, a consequent consideration. Because social 
freedoms interlock so tightly, it is not possible to know antecedently 
what the multiple effects of a regulation will be. At best, the effect 
you want can only be foreseen with probability, not certainty. And 
unforeseen effects may follow, with the result that a regulation, 
in itself sensible, may in the end do more harm than good. 

For this reason, the social reformer whose only strength is a 
sense of logic may be a menace. For instance, if drunkenness and 
alcoholism are social vices whose effect is to diminish and impair 
the free will of men (as indeed they are), the logical thing is to ban 
alcohol. Here in America we learned by experience the disastrous 
effects of that type of mad logic. In consequence, the illogicality of 
the liquor law in Belgium commends itself. The retail sale of liquor 
in public bars is forbidden, but you can get liquor if you go to a store 
and buy two quarts at once! When you unravel its seeming lack of 
logic, you find that the Beligian liquor law protects the citizen 
against his own reckless impuises, but permits him the freedom to 
act deliberately. This, of course, is his essential human freedom. 

I should like to call attention here to the somewhat unique 
diffiiculties presented by the problem of the public enforcement of 
standards of sexual morality. Jacques Leclercq, of the Catholic 
University of Louvain, who is no slight authority, concludes a brief 
advertence to this subject with this remark: “In short, it may be 
said that no government has ever succeeded in finding a balanced 
policy of combating unhealthy sexual propaganda without injuring 
legitimate freedom or provoking other equally grave or worse 
disorders.” 

Everybody agrees that debauchery of the sexual faculty is morally 
wrong, and that incitement to such debauchery should be legally 
forbidden. On the other hand, in the case of incitement as open as 
houses of debauchery, a view that goes back to St. Augustine’s 
treatise, De ordine, warns against the dangers of attempting a total 
coercive repression of this particular incitement. 

The strictness of traditional Catholic doctrine in regard to sexual 
lust appalls the libertarian; the laxness of the many Catholic govern- 
ments in the same regard appalls the Puritan. In 1517 the number 
of prostitutes in the city of Rome considerably surpassed the number - 
of married women. And in 1592, under a Pope of formidable 
strictness, Sixtus V, there were more than 9,000 prostitutes amid a 
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population of 70,000. This was in the capital of the papal states. 
The figures are not indeed edifying; but perhaps they are interesting, 
not least when one considers that during the same era the newly 
constituted Index of Forbidden Books was being used with extreme 
severity by successive Pontiffs (Paul IV, Pius IV, Pius V) against 
heretical propaganda. To this day the Italian who is merely amused 
by the obscene pasquinade is deeply offended by the earnest 
inanities of a Baptist minister from Texas. 

To the proper Bostonian all this is profoundly shocking. Just as 
to the Continental European, especially if he is a Latin, the 
spectacle of the U.S.A. is infinitely puzzling. A man is free to call 
error truth, and truth error, if he likes; but he is not free to use the 
notorious four-letter word which, in direct French monosyllabic 
translation, is alleged to have escaped the lips of Napoleon when he 
heard of the debacle of the sunken road at Waterloo. Again, the 
Supreme Court declares that the category of the sacrilegious is 
altogether indefinable, while the Post Office rules that Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata is an obscene book. This is indeed puzzling. 

Considerations such as these would seem to indicate that the 
problem of social freedom is insoluble, if by solution is meant a 
simple formula that is applicable to all cases and similar for all 
countries. However, a community can do one important thing: it 
can decide on the general orientation it wishes to give to its 
particular solution. We have done this in the United States. We 
have constitutionally decided that the presumption is in favour of 
freedom, and that the advocate of constraint must make a ‘con- 
vincing argument for its necessity or utility in the particular case. 

I would only add that the presumption in favour of freedom does 
not rest on doctrinaire grounds. Its basis was not the philosophic 
rationalism that called itself Enlightenment, but only a political 
pragmatism more enlightened than the Enlightenment ever was, 
because it looked to the light of experience to illuminate the 
prudential norms necessary to guide it in handling a concrete social 
reality that is vastly complicated. In this light the option was made 
for the civil freedom of the citizen under a government whose 
powers are limited, and under a rule of the law whose reach is 
likewise limited, chiefly by the axiom that the constraints of law 
must serve the cause of essential human freedom. 

In our case, the consequences of this fundamental option which 
gives a basic orientation to our constitutional law, is that freedom 
of expression is the rule, and censorship the exception. A more 
particular further consequence is the ban laid by the First Amend- 
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ment (exceptional cases apart) on all prior restraint of communi- 
cations, at the same time the government reserves the right to 
punish, subsequently, communications that offend against law. 
The freedom toward which the American people are fundamentally 
orientated is a freedom under God, a freedom that knows itself to 
be bound by the imperatives of the normal law. Antecedently it 
is presumed that a man will make morally and socially responsible 
use of his freedom of expression; hence there is to be no prior 
restraint on it. However, if his use of freedom is irresponsible, he 
is summoned after the fact to responsibility betore the judgment 
of the law. There are indeed other reasons why prior restraint on 
communications is outlawed; but none are more fundamental 
than this. 


CENSORSHIP AS A JURIDICAL PROCESS | 


After this brief discussion of the central issue involved in censor- 
ship I come to my proposition. It may be briefly stated thus: 
censorship in the civil order must be a juridical process. In using 
the word “‘juridical” I mean that the premises and objectives of 
the program should be defined in accord with the norms of good 
jurisprudence; that the forms of procedure should be properly 
judicial; and that the structure and workings of the process should 
be sustained by the consent of the community. I should maintain 
that this concept of. a juridical process should be verified, mutatis 
mutandis, in every form of censorship, whether governmental or 
non-governmental. 


_ GOVERNMENTAL OR LEGAL CENSORSHIP 


Censorship exercised by public authority is obliged to be literally 
juridical, in the sense described. As a legal process this censorship 
is controlled by the canons of necessity or utility for the common 
good. That some degree of punitive censorship is necessary is 
sufficiently evident. Pornography, for instance, the kind of obscenity 
that is a perverse and vicious profanation of the sacredness of sex, 
seems to hold a permanent attraction for a portion of humanity. 
That it is a corruptive social influence is not to be denied; con- 
sequently, few would deny that its repression is necessary. Beyond 
this, how much censorship is useful, and how useful is’ it? That 
seems to be the central question. 

A preliminary answer is furnished by the principle, basic to 
jurisprudence, that morals and law are differentiated i in character, 
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and not coextensive in their functions. It is not the function of the 
legislator to forbid everything that the moral law forbids, or to 
enjoin everything that the moral law enjoins. The moral law governs 
the entire order of human conduct, personal and social; it extends 
to motivations and interior acts. Law, on the other hand, looks 
only to the public order of human society; it touches only external 
acts, and regards only values that are formally social. For this 
reason the scope of law is limited. Moreover, though law is indeed 
a moral force, directive of human society to the common good, it 
relies ultimately for its observance on coercion. And men can be 
coerced only into a minimal amount of moral action. Again from 
this point of view the scope of law is limited. 

Therefore the moral aspirations of law are minimal. Law abil, 
to establish and maintain only that minimum of actualized morality 
that is necessary for the healthy functioning of the social order. 
It does not look to what is morally desirable, or attempt to remove 
every moral taint from the atmosphere of society. It enforces only 
what is minimally acceptable, and in this sense socially necessary. 
Beyond this, society must look to other institutions for the elevation 
and maintenance of its moral standards—that is, to the Church, 
the home, the school, and the whole network of voluntary 
associations that concern themselves with public morality in one 
or other aspect. 

Law and morality are indeed related, even though differentiated. 
That is, the premises of law are ultimately found in the moral law. 
And human legislation does look to the moralization of society. 
But, mindful of its own nature and mode of action, it must not 
moralize excessively, otherwise it tends to defeat even its own 
modest aims, by bringing itself into contempt. ~ 

Therefore the law, mindful of its nature, is required to be toléraint 
of many evils that morality condemns. A moral condemnation 
regards only the evil itself, in itself. A legal ban on an evil must 
consider what St. Thomas calls its own “‘possibility.”” That is, will 
the ban be obeyed, at least by the generality? Is it enforceable 
against the disobedient? Is it prudent to undertake the enforcement 
of this or that ban, in view of the possibility of harmful effects iin 
other areas of social life? Is the instrumentality of coercive law a 
good means for the eradication of this or that social vice? And, 
since a means is not a good means if it fails to work in most cases, 
what are the lessons of experience in the matter? What is the 
prudent view of results—the long view or the short view? These 
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are the questions that jurisprudence must answer, in order that 
legislation may be drawn with requisite craftsmanship. 

It is, in fact, the differentiated character of law and morals that 
justifies the lawyer or judge when he insists that punitive censorship 
statutes should be clearly drawn, with the margin of uncertainty 
as narrow as possible. 

The net of all this is that no society should expect very much in 
the way of moral uplift from its censorship statutes. Indeed the 
whole criminal code is only a minimal moral force. Particularly in 
the field of sexual morality the expectations are small; as I have 
suggested, they are smaller here than anywhere else. It is a sort of 
paradox, though an understandable one, that the greater the social 
evil, the less effective against it is the instrument of coercive law. 
Philip Wylie may have been right in saying that American society 
“is technically insane in the matter of sex.” If so, it cannot be 
coerced into sanity by the force of law. In proportion as literary 
obscenity is a major social evil, the power of. the police against 
it is severely limited. ; 

This brings up the matter of consent. Law is indeed a coercive 
force; it compels obedience by fear of the penalty. However, a 
human society is inhumanly ruled when it is ruled only, or mostly, 
by fear. Good laws are obeyed by the generality because they are 
good laws; they merit and receive the consent of the community, 
as valid legal expressions of the communty’s own convictions as 
to what is just or unjust, good or evil. In the absence of this 
consent law either withers away or become tyrannical. 

The problem of popular consent to the order of law and to its 
manifold coercions becomes critical in a pluralist society, such as 
ours. Basic religious divisions lead to conflict of moral views; 
certain asserted “rights” clash with other “rights” no less strongly 
asserted. And the divergences are often irreducible. Nevertheless, 
despite all the pluralism, some manner of consensus must support 
the order of law to which the whole community and all its groups 
are commonly subject. This consensus must include, in addition to 
other agreements, an agreement on certain rules which regulate the 
relations of the divergent groups among one another, and their 
common relation to the order of law. In what concerns our present 
subject of censorship, I suggest that there are four such rules. 
Before stating them I would note that in the United States at 
present all the religious groups are—from the sociological, even if 
not from the statistical, point of view—minority groups. 

First, within the larger pluralist society each minority group has 
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the right to censor for its own members, if it so chooses, the content 
of the various media of communication, and to protect them, by 
means of its own choosing, from materials considered harmful 
according to its own standards. 

Second, in a pluralist society no minority group has the right to 
demand that government should impose a general censorship, 
affecting all the citizenry, upon any medium of communication, 
with a view to punishing the communication of materials that are 
judged to be harmful according to the special standards held 
within one group. 

Third, any minority group has the right to work toward the 
elevation of standards of public morality in the pluralist society, 
through the use of persuasion and pacific argument. 

Fourth, in a pluralist society no minority group has the right to 
impose its own religious or moral views on other groups, through 
the use of the methods of force, coercion, or violence. 

I cannot pause here to demonstrate the reasonableness and justice 
of these four rules. I would only note that they are not put forth 
as rules that were made in heaven, necessarily inherent in the 
constitution of an “‘ideal” society. On the contrary, they are to be 
considered as rules made on earth, by the practical reason of man, 
for application in the conditions—by no means “‘ideal”—of a 
religiously and morally divided society. Agreement on them would 
seem to be necessary in the common interests of social peace. Their 
supposition is the jurisprudential proposition that what is commonly 
imposed by law on all our citizens must be supported by general 
public opinion, by a reasonable consensus of the whole community. 
At the same time they suppose that within a pluralist society the 
minority groups have certain definite, if limited, rights to influence 
the standards and content of public morality. The statement of 
these rules leads to the next subiect. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL CENSORSHIP 


In the United States there are a multitude of voluntary agencies 
which exercise some measure of surveillance, judgment, and even 
control of various media of communication. For the most part they 
shy away from the idea of being called “‘censoring’”’ agencies. We 
need not quibble over the word; the frequent fact is that many of 
them achieve the results of censorship, even when they refuse the 
name. With regard to these agencies I should maintain the general 
proposition stated above—that their censoring should also be a 
juridical process, if not literally, certainly in spirit. 
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The juridical premise of their action is not in doubt. In the 
United States it is generally acknowledged that the voluntary 
association is entitled to concern itself actively with matters that 
relate to the public welfare. It is invidious to stigmatize all such 
associations as “‘pressure-groups,” pursuing “private interests.” 
The fact is that, in their own way, they can perform a public 
function. 

The most difficult question concerns the methods used by these 
associations or committees. There can be no slightest quarrel when 
they use simply the methods of persuasion; that is, when they 
appeal for voluntary cooperation on the grounds of a common 
moral and social responsibility. Thus, for instance, many associations 
interested in decent literature and movies (surely a public interest) 
seek the responsible cooperation of producers and theatre-owners, 
of publishers and distributors, with a view at least to diminishing 
the volume of obscenity, or other objectionable features, in these 
media. Surely here all is entirely rightful and prudent. 

- Other methods—at the other end of the spectrum, so to speak— 
seem to have at least the appearance of coercion. As an example 
one might take the organized boycott, against a merchant, a theatre, 
etc. It is a sort of “‘consumers’ strike’’; it is sometimes accompanied 
by picketing; it normally involves some form of economic sanctions 
invoked against the offending party. What is to be thought of such 
methods? 

It will be agreed that the use of formal coercion in society is 
reserved to public authority and its agencies of law. Coercion of a 
more informal kind—through economic pressures, etc.—is also 
employed by v*rious associations that do not hesitate to identify 
themselves as “‘power-groups.”’ Such, for instance, is a trade union. 
It does indeed seem a bit incongruous that other types of voluntary 
associations, concerned with values that are spiritual and moral, 
aesthetic and cultural, should pursue their ends by what appear to 
be the methods of power rather than persuasion. On the other hand, 
it is not possible to prove the position, taken by some, that an-action 
like: the boycott of a moving-picture is somehow “‘unrightful,”’-or 
“unconstitutional,” or “undemocratic.” No one can show that such 
an action lies beyond the limits of a primeval American right to 
protest and object. The action may indeed be strenuous; but the 
American right to protest and object i is permitted to run to some 
pretty strenuous extremes. 

This said, against the doctrinaire, it remains true that the _* 
of action which verge upon the coercive exhibit some incongruity 
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when used by citizen-groups in the interests of moraliy in literature 
or on the screen. Even if they raise no issue of abstract right, they 
do raise the concrete issue of prudence, which, equally with justice, 
is one of the cardinal virtues. The issue rises most sharply in the 
case of Catholic associations. The chief danger is lest the Church 
itself be identified in the public mind as a-power-association. The 
identification is injurious; it turns unto a hatred of the faith. And 
it has the disastrous effect of obscuring from the public view the 
true visage of the Church as God’s kingdom of truth and freedom, 
justice and love. Our purpose is to stand before the world as men 
and women of faith, and therefore of reason too, whose reliance 
is on the methods of reason and not of force. We would wish 
always to be men and women of courage, ready to face any issue; 
but also men and women of prudence, who understand. the art of 
procedure, and understand too that we are morally bound, by the 
virtue of prudence, to a concrete rightness of method in the pursuit 
of moral aims. 

It should be noted too that prudence is an intellectual virtue, 
a refinement of intelligence. It may therefore properly be asked, 
how intelligent is it to have recourse to methods that approach 
coercion in this delicate field of censorship? Few things are worse 
than to make oneself ridiculous. And when an effort to coerce is 
made at the dictates of mapa: the result arouses ridicule as 
well as resentment. 

This brings up the question, who is competent to censor, even 
in some extra legal fashion? To say that all censorship should be 
a juridical process is to say by. implication that it ought to be 
intelligently done. This means close attention to the qualifications 
of the censor. Here the example of the Church is instructive. In 
his reform of the discipline of censorship Benedict XIV laid: great 
stress on the rule that the censor is to possess professional com- 
petence in the particular field in which he is called upon to pass 
judgment. Censorship is no job for the amateur. Like stress is 
placed on the censor’s obligation to perform his task impartially, 
in the fullness of the judicial spirit that forbids the intrusion of 
any private likes or dislikes. In the process of censorship there is 
no room for the personal, the arbitrary, the passionate. The censor 
is not called upon for a display of moral indignation; he is asked 
only for a judgment, calm and cool, objective and unemotional. 
So too in the civil sphere, the less we have of moral indignation. 
and the more we have of professional competence and an unclouded 
faculty of judgment, the better it will be for the juridical. nature 
of the censorship process. 
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In what concerns the problem of obscenity I would not discount 
the value of what is called the “common estimation” of men. 
People in general have a fairly clear notion of what obscenity is. 
And people in general can make, for themselves, a pretty good 
judgment on whether a particular work is obscene. Certainly the 
Code of Canon Law seems to suppose that the ordinary Catholic 
can make this concrete judgment for himself. I repeat, for himself. 
The question is, who can make it for others, i.e., as a censor. 

Here a distinction is in order. Certainly the ordinary father and 
mother ought to be qualified to act as censors within the family. 
And to decide what their children may or may not be prudently 
exposed to, in the way of reading, movies, etc. But I should not 
think that the ordinary father or mother, gua such, is qualified 
to act as censor within society at large, or to decide what literature 
and movies may be displayed before the general public. Society has 
an interest in the artist’s freedom of expression which is not neces- 
sarily shared by the family. If adult standards of literature would 
be dangerous for children, a child’s standard of literature is rather 
appalling to an adult. If therefore any censorship is to be adminis- 
tered in the interest of society, the professional competence of the 
literary critic must play a role in the process. 

Here perhaps the characteristic Catholic care for the welfare of 
children (often coupled with the typically American cult of the 
self-entered home) ought to be aware of a danger. The contem- 
porary argument about censorship is sometimes described as a 
“battle between the literati and the philistines.’”” The description 
is snobbish, if you will. But it would be lamentable if Catholics 
were to go over to the camp of the philistines. After all, we do 
stand, not only within the oldest religious tradition of the Western 
world, but also within its most venerable tradition of intellect, 
literature, and art. The tradition has produced great achievements 
in writing, painting and the plastic arts. Not all of them are fit for 
children indeed—not even the Bible in all its parts. But that is no 
justification for any form of philistinism. 

In one further and final respect the process of extralegal censor- 
ship ought to be juridical, pursued in the spirit of law—that is, in 
its adoption of minimal aims. Fussiness is out of order. There ought 
to be a few, only a few, areas of concentration, in which a little 
bit (if not much) can be done. I suggest that the chief area is the 
“pornography of violence,” as it has been called. Mischief enough 
is done by the obscenities that occur in the portrayal of illicit love 

_ (by literary hacks who have never learned what the genuine artist 
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knows instinctively—that, though art may “‘say all,” there are certain 
things it is never allowed to say explicitly). But here sex is at least 
rescued from full profanation by its tenuous connection with love, 
as love is still resident in lust. However, when sex is associated 
with, and becomes symbolic of, the hatreds and hostilities, the 
angers and cruelties, that lie deep in men and women, the pro- 
fanation of the most sacred thing in sex—its relation to love and 
to the hope of human life—is almost complete. It could move 
perhaps only one step deeper into the diaboiical—in the association 
of sex and blasphemy that pervades the Black Mass. 

The image of the truly evil thing in the obscenities of our day is 
seen on the typical cover of the “tough” kind of pocket-book— 
the seminude woman, with the smoking gun in her hand. The 
scene is one of impurity, but that is its lesser eveil. The real evil 
is the violence in the impure scene. There is the perversion. If some 
restraint could be imposed upon this pornography of violence—so 
damaging in its revelation of a vice in our culture—it would indeed 
be a moral achievement. 


CONCLUSION. 


It is a good thing to keep our problems in perspective. Our chief 
problem, of course, is not literary censorship, but literary creation. 
This is true in the Church. She has no trouble in finding censors; 
but she prays continually that God may give her men of learning 
who can write the works that need to be written. The American 
Catholic community particularly needs to attend seriously to this 
problem of literary creation. LeoXIII is indeed remembered for his 
revision of the Index of Forbidden Books, But he was not the first 
Pope to point to the dangers of reading bad books. It is his great 
glory that he was the first Pope to say, in substance and effect, in 
a multitude of discourses, that to-day there is great danger in not 
reading good books. This is why I think it is a fine thing for the 
Thomas More Association! to sponsor a lecture on censorship— 
once every seventeen years! Now it may resume the high apostolic 
function which it has been splendidly performing. 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY. 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland. 
1. This address was delivered by the author on the occasion of the present- 


ation of the Thomas More Association Medal. It is published here by kind 
permission of the editor of Books on Trial, in which it first appeared. 


—EDITOR 


Chronicle 
A CHAPEL IN CALIFORNIA! 


LONG the fabulously beautiful coastline of California that 

“& intrepid limping Franciscan friar, Fra Junipero Serra, planted, 

in the latter half of the 18th century, a chain of mission 
churches from San Diego to San Francisco to bring the faith to his 
beloved Indians. Twenty-five of them, a litany of chiming Spanish 
names—Santa Barbara, Nuestra Senora de la Purisma Concepcion, 
San Rafael. 

In 1951 only some miles from the last of Fra Junipero’s missions 
there was erected a chapel in striking mid-twentieth century style, 
the outcome of a great personal loss and of discovered faith. 

This chapel of red brick with white granite trim—it seats maybe 
150—serves the Newman Club of the University of Stanford and 
is but a short distance from the campus. The style is contemporary 
but architecturally not very remarkable. A bronze tablet on the 
campanile reads: 

Thy beauty now, 
Is all for the King’s delight; 
He is thy Lord, 
And worship belongs to Him. 
In memory of my daughter 
Ann Clare Brokaw 
Clare Boothe Luce —— October 21, 1951 


The chapel, which is dedicated to Saint Anne, is the gift of Mrs. 
Clare Boothe Luce, the present American Ambassador to Italy. 
It commemorates her daughter Ann, a student of Stanford Uni- 
versity, who was killed in a car accident, a domestic tragedy which 
brought the bereaved mother to the doors of the Catholic Church. 

The architecture of the chapel, the work of a San Francisco 
architect, Mr. Vincent C. Raney, is not particularly striking. The 
beauty of the chapel, like that of the King’s daughter, is within 
for it is the work of the French painter and student of Georges 
Roualt, André Girard, which is attracting humbers of the curious 
and art lovers (and of sincere worshippers too) to visit the chapel 
at Palo Alto as in France they go to see Matisse’s church at Vence. 

Jacques Maritain, no mean critic, has been here too and has 
written enthusiastically of the work of Girard—‘“‘a unique achieve- 


‘A talk broadcast on Radio Eireann and printed here with the 
kind permission of the Director.—EDITOR. 
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ment”—and of “the musical quality and alertness and vividness of 
the ensemble.” 

On your left as your enter the church all along. one of the sides 
of the chapel are the Stations of the Cross, a series of large mural 
pictures which advance, so to speak, in tiers; for the wall is com- 
posed of oblique segments that overlap one another, each one of 
which is lighted by a particular aperture. The treatment is intense 
and dramatic. 

Facing the stations, that is on your right hand, are four large 
windows consecrated to the teachings of Christ—one to the 
Parables, another to the Sermon on the Mount, the third to the 
Instruction to the Disciples, the fourth to the symbolic gestures of 
the Mass. 

The windows are not of stained glass; t!.2 pictures are painted on 
glass, a technique of which Girard is discoverer and master. The 
effect is most powerful and the lessons of the windows communicate 
with eloquence and rare beauty. One stands rapt before this 
vigorous expression of an artist’s faith and intelligence. 

“‘After leaving the church,” Maritain wrote of it, “‘one keeps on 
dreaming of it . . . and one thinks that despite all the difficulties of 
our times, the eternal possibilities of sacred art are still alive.” 

Yet a doubt remained with one visitor. Had I been to a chapel 
or to a gallery? I was instructed, certainly, and came away in 
admiration of an artist’s power and understanding. But a scruple 
remained whether in spite of all its excellence first things were first 
in this chapel, whether the primacy of the altar, the stone of 
sacrifice, was not a little obscured. For that is the temptation 
always of the artist’ s church, at Palo Alto as at Vence. 

J. G. McGARRY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
FILMS 


HAT makes a poor film? I don’t mean an outrageously 
boring film but simply the average run-of-the-mill 
meaningless film which constitutes seventy-five per cent 

of present day output. Well, for one thing, if you have 
ever had a taste for anything better, it will remind you 
of your early days of cinema-going when you first learned 
its britile fairy tales and myths. For the thousandth time 
the gun flashes from its holster, or he and she pass the same stare 
of love-at-first-sight. Or she may say (icily) “When have you heard 
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from your wife last?” And for the thousandth time his bent form 
will freeze in its tracks, the hand is arrested with the unpassed 
glass or the unlit match, then his eyes come up (slowly), and he 
says ““You know, I’m glad you’ve found it out yourself’. You are 
familiar with every infinitesimal fraction of that gesture, and all 
around you in the cinema you hear sighs and gasps of replete 
familiarity. The only spice of variety for these your neighbours 
will be a new combination of two well-known but hitherto 
unclinched “‘stars” say William Holden and Deborah Kerr. To 
the novelettish situation and dialogue you add camera-work which 
bustles hazily before the eyes a hospital scene with bandaged 
forms, or Red Cross trucks working at the front lines, giving the 
illusion of being on the spot while really cushioning you off from the 
slightest touch of the raw actuality. The soundtrack tries to make 
up for this with frantic musical sounds, a substitute bludgeoning 
instead of an unconscious reinforcement of feeling. Finally the 
Chaplain points a few morals, some of them quite respectable 
(“I came out here with hymns and all that, intending to change 
people. Now I know my mission is to discover people’’); fine half- 
truths or truths in their own right but too weighty for the insipid 
drama and characterization which has led up to them, and therefore 
merely inserted or imposed at the end. If all this fits only too 
well on The Proud and the Profane (the Capitol, October), let me 
add that the preacher redeemed for a moment or two the lapse of 
Mr. Holden and Miss Kerr. But here is an authentic example of 
the cinema’s crudest shorthand for life, sketched so neatly by 
Virginia Woolf as long ago as 1926 (“A kiss is love. A broken cup 
is jealousy. A grin is happiness. Death is a hearse . . . We spell 
them out in words of one syllable’’), as she contrasted it all with the 
exactitude of reality and the subtlety of thought. From such 
celluloid capsules the human amoebae of to-day emerge in their 
thousands. The permanently retarded try to swim around in the 
capsule, the more hardened specimens recognize it for the coloured 
dose it is. In either case there is no bridge between the curtained 
darkness and the daylight; they have no relevance for each other. 
And yet, that some pellet of experience lodge in the mind and 
survive the walk home and teatime, a film need not be deeply 
concerned with real life, or necessarily with modern life. René 
Clair’s Summer Manoeuvres (Astor) is anything but a deeply 
“‘committed”’ film, and survives chiefly for its evocation of period. 
The period is vaguely pre-1914, the scene, a French provincial 
town gilded and agitated by the 33rd French Cavalry, and in par- 
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ticular by its accepted Don Juan, Lieutenant Armand de la Verne 
(Gerard Philipe). In sketching this, René Clair’s directing hand is 
as deft and delicate as ever, treating it, in his ultra-civilized way, 
with a mixture of wistfulness and irony. “Is it not passing brave 
to ride in triumph through Persepolis?’ Yes, and passing elegant 
too, to dance at a bal musette in such interiors, with such uniforms. 
But then, by the lightest touch here and there irony is turned on 
the period and the scene so tastefully recreated, and not only on 
the proviucials but also on the whole legend of seduction and the 
Cavalry. Continual subtleties of attitude and of rhythm are the 
hallmark of René Clair, and provide here moments of such 
delightful stylization as the arrest of pace in the café where 
Armand (Philipe) answers the waitress with remote whistling and 
lost deprecatory gestures—a moment of muted retardando. 

Unfortunately, the undulation goes on too long, and most of the 
viewers I have heard speak of this film found the second half 
tedious. Clair apparently meant it to become tense and serious. 
Armand’s careless bet to seduce the Parisienne Marie Louise 
(Michéle Morgan) a la mode threatens to turn to earnest and 
to tragedy when love intervenes on both sides. This idea of 
Clair’s does not quite come off. To introduce real feeling into a 
comedy of manners and so break its rigid convention of brilliant 
and cynical heartlessness almost always wrecks a piece. Precisely 
that wrecked so much of Restoration Comedy in the English 
theatre, and scrupulous avoidance of it accounts for the bloodless 
brilliance of Wilde (e.g. Importance of being Earnest) or of such 
films as La Ronde or Edouard et Caroline. That this film does not 
quite compass the violent change from manners to passion is also 
due to the miscasting of Michéle Morgan, who remans altogether 
too frozen. It is she, I think, who lets down the director in what 
was a finely conceived scene towards the end, when Armand pleads 
at her carriage in earnest, not knowing that she knows of the bet, 
while she thinks he is callously staging the scene for the chorus 
of guffawing officers in the background. Interesting even for this 
(debatable) flaw, this film should be seen as an exercise in taste. 

If, however, your taste finds such sophistication too oblique, you 
can revert to the raw and primitive with Woman of the River 
(New Corinthian), a tale of passion and revenge in the valley of 
the Po. The theme which René Clair hinted at here emerges full- 
blown into the light of the Italian day, with Sophia Loren providing 
much of the pneumatics. Part of the theme is the cruelty and 
selfishness of passion, but the director, Mario Soldati, takes care 
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to smash hard into your face with the various corollaries of this. 
The Male Brute is ravaging, selfish, easily tiring of his conquest, 
easily forgetting. The Female’s selfishness is bent more con- 
structively but just as relentlessly towards a home and settled life, 
she will give her heart absolutely and entirely once (“* but only once 
with us, Gino,—not again”’), and if betrayed in that gamble she 
can call on great reserves of resilience and resource, and on a 
ruthlessness no less wholesale than the male’s. Where have we 
heard all this before? Some readers will know if I mention that 
Alberto Moravia is part-author of the present story. (A peasant 
girl, Nives, rejects the “‘nice’”’ conventional officer Enzo, and gives 
herself to the smuggler, Gino, who of course abandons her. She 
informs on him to the police but after two years of prison he 
escapes, bent on revenge. The drowning of their two year old son 
in the river softens the iron in both hearts and they walk together 
behind the coffin.) With Moravia a whole school of post-war 
European fiction has specialized in such studies, and in its wake 
have come films like Bitter Rice, The Wicked go to Hell, and this 
one. I suspect‘ from the first reactions here, that their dramatic and 
moral impact in Dublin is greater than they call for, and due to 
unfamiliarity with the formula on which they are based. Essentially 
they are studies, not of man and woman but of male and female 
at the instinctive amoral level. Only those who try to deny our 
animal substratum will deny that these stories have some substance 
and a “‘truth to life” entirely lacking in the tabloid romances (The 
Proud and the Profane, etc.) They trace, with some fidelity, the 
moments and the seasons of the instinctive animal—factors which 
must still be taken into account at the highest levels of living. At 
the same time, since they confine themselves to the instincts 
unorganized by will or intellect and untouched even by imagination 
or sentiment, they turn out, on regular acquaintance, to be working 
a limited vein. Once you have assessed its basic amorality this film 
shows nothing objectionable. One or two poses by Sophia Loren 
(jackboots, shorts and cloak) are merely quite ridiculous in their 
context, and on the whole she is incapable of acting out the original 
nuances to which Moravia devoted himself. She has one fine 
moment when she rushes from her discarded bicycle into her house 
to find Gino’s jacket still hanging there, and in which she portrays 
the precariousness of the woman’s position. Otherwise, a strident 
voice, flashing eyes, and bare-kneed splashing about in the mud is 
the only acting on show, and one suspects again mqengesition with 
Lollobrigida and with Bitter Rice. 
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The most distinguished feature of the film is the colour- 
photography of the Po delta, the horizontal distances of its cane 
and reed beds, seen olive-green from above or shot-golden with 
sunlight as you move through them at eye-level, woods similarly 
lit by moonlight, and the sad estuary scene at night traversed by 
the lighthouse beam. 

Postscript: For those who can still take it, the crowning piece of 
American social-corruption shockers, The Phoenix City Story, 
is now on circuit in Eire. 

PETER CONNOLLY. 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. ; 


Milk in Schools 


_ The rational distribution of milk in schools is an excellent project 
which has already shown remarkable results and promises ever 
wider expansion; it deserves to be mentioned both for the advantage 
it brings to the milk industries, for whom it is an excellent source of 
propaganda, and for the undoubted benefits it confers on public 
health. Methodical tests have confirmed the fact that this measure 
brings about notable increase in the weight and height of children, 
and also augments their liveliness and gaiety. In so far as these 
facts are recognised and encouraged by effective provisions on the 
part of public authorities, it is a great pleasure to see the use of 
milk extended to increasingly large areas, until all peoples and all 
generations can profit by this gift of God for the health of the body. 
From it there will usually result an increase of strength to do good, 
and families, learning by experience, will give this choice food the 
place of honour which is due to it in humanity’s diet.. rig 


FIUS. XII: Dairy Congress, 289.°56 
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Documents 


Continuation of the address delivered by the Holy 
Father to the International Congress on Pastoral Liturgy, 
23 September 1956. Translation by the Vatican Press 
Service. The first portion of the address was published 
in the October issue (pp. 646-8). 


If the Hierarchy communicates by means of the liturgy the truth 
and the grace of Christ, the faithful, on their side, have for their 
task the reception of them, the giving to them their whole-hearted 
consent, the transforming of them into living elements of value. 
All that is offered to them—the graces of the sacrifice of the altar, 
the sacraments and sacramentals—they accept not in a passive 
manner, allowing them simply to flow over them, but offering the 
collaboration of all their will and strength, and above all, par- 
ticipating in the liturgical offices or at least following their per- 
formance with fervour. They have contributed in large measure 
and continue to contribute by a constant effort to increase the 
external solemnity of the act of worship, to build churches and 
chapels, to adorn them, to enhance the beauty of the liturgical 
ceremonies with all the splendours of sacred art. 


- The contribution which is brought to the liturgy by the Hierarchy 
and by the faithful is not reckoned as two separate quantities, but 
represents the joint work of members of the same organism, which 
acts as a single living entity. The shepherds and the flock, the 
teaching Church and the Church taught, form a single individual 
Body of Christ. So there is no reason for maintaining suspicion, 
rivalries, open or hidden opposition, whether in thought or in the 
manner of speaking and acting. Among members of the same body 
there ought to reign, before all else, harmony, union and collabora- 
tion. It is within this unity that the Church prays, makes its offering, 
grows in holiness, and one can therefore with justice declare that 
public worship is the work of the Church in its entirety. 

But We have to add: public worship is not on that account 
the whole Church; it does not exhaust the field of its activities. 
Alongside public worship—which is that of the community—there 
is still place for private worship, which the individual pays to God 
in the secret of his heart or expresses by exterior acts, and which 
has as many variants as there are Christians, though it proceeds 
from the same faith and the same grace of Christ. The Church not 
only tolerates this kind of worship, but gives it full recognition 
and recommendation, without however raising it in any way to the 
primary position of the worship of the liturgy. 
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But when We say that public worship does not exhaust the field 
of the Church’s activities, We are thinking in particular of the tasks 
of teaching and pastoral care, of the “Feed the flock of God that 
is among you” (I Peter 5:2). We have recalled the role which the 
“‘Magisterium,” depositary of the truth of Christ, exercises through 
the liturgy; the influence of the power of control over it is also 
evident, since it belongs to the Popes to give recognition to the 
rites which are in force, to introduce any new practices, to establish 
the rules for the manner of worship, and to the bishops to watch 
carefully that the prescriptions of Canon Law with regard to divine 
worship are observed (Acta Ap Sedis, a. 39, 1947, p. 544). But the 
functions of teaching and control extend even beyond that. To take 
account of them it is sufficient to cast a glance at Canon Law and 
at what it says concerning the Pope, the Roman Congregations, 
the Bishops, Councils, the “‘Magisterium” and ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. One arrives at the same conclusion in observing the life of 
the Church, and in Our two Allocutions of 31 May and 2 November 
1954 on the threefold function of the bishop, We have expressly 
insisted on the extent of his obligations, which are not limited to 
teaching and control, but embrace also all other human activities 
in the measure in which religious and moral interests are involved 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, a. 46, 1954, pp. 313-317; 666-677). 

If then the tasks and the interests of the Church are at this point 
universal, the priests and the faithful will be careful, in their manner 
of thinking and acting, about falling into narrowness of views or 
lack of understanding. Our Encyclical Letter “‘Mediator Dei” had 
already set right certain erroneous statements which were tending 
either to steer religious teaching and pastoral direction into a form 
exclusively liturgical, or to raise obstacles to the liturgical movement, 
which was not being understood. In fact, there exists no real differ- 
ence between the end pursued by the liturgy and that of the other 
functions ofthe Church; as for differences of opinion, though they 
are genuine, they do not present insuperable obstacles. These con- 
siderations will suffice to show, We hope, that the liturgy is the 
work of the whole Church, and that all the faithful, as members of 
the Mystical Body, ought to love and value it, and take part in it, 
while understanding that the tasks of the Church extend well beyond 


it. 
Il. THE LITURGY AND OUR DIVINE LORD 


We wish to consider now in a special manner the liturgy of the 
Mass and the Lord Who in it is both Priest and Oblation. As some 
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inaccuracies and some misunderstandings are coming to light here 
and there with regard to certain points, We shall say a word about 
“the action of Christ’, about “the presence of Christ’, and about 
“ the infinite divine majesty of Christ’’. 


1. The action of Christ 


The liturgy of the Mass has for its end to express through the 
senses the grandeur of the mystery which is accomplished in it, and 
what is actually attempted tends to make the faithful take part in it 
in as active and intelligent a manner as possible. Though this aim is 
justified, there is a risk of lessening of reverence, if attention is 
distracted from the main action to direct it to the splendour of 
other ceremonies. 

What is this main action of the Eucharistic Sacrifice? We have 
spoken explicitly of it in the Allocution of 2 November 1954 (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, a.40, 1954, pp 668-670). We there cited first the teaching 
of the Council of Trent: ‘‘In this divine sacrifice which takes place 
at Mass, the same Christ is present and is immolated in an unbloody 
manner, Who once on the Cross oftered Himself in a bloody 
manner. . . . For the victim is one and the same, now offering 
Himself through the ministry of priests, Who then offered Himself 
on the Cross; only the manner of offering is different’’ (Conc. Trid. 
Sess. XXII, cap 2). And We continued in these terms: ‘Thus the 
priest-celebrant, putting on the person of Christ, alone offers 


‘sacrifice, and not the people, nor the clerics, nor.even the priests 


who reverently assist; all, however, can and should take.a reverent 
part in the sacrifice’ (Act Ap. Sedis, 1. c. p. 668). 

We then underline that, from a failure to distinguish between 
the question of the participation of the celebrant in the fruits of the 
sacrifice of the Mass and that of the nature of the action which he 
performs, the conclusion was arrived at that “the offering of one 
Mass, at which a hundred priests assist with religious devotion, is 
the same as a hundred Masses celebrated by a hundred priests”’. 
Concerning this statement We said: ‘It must be rejected as an 
erroneous opinion’’. And We added by way of explanation: “* With 
regard to the offering of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the actions of 
Christ, the High Priest, are as many as are the priests celebrating, 
not as many as are the priests reverently hearing the Mass of a 
bishop or a priest; for those present at the Mass in no sense sustain, 
or act in, the person of Christ sacrificing, but are to be compared 
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to the faithful layfolk who are present at the Mass”. (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, 1. c. p. 669). 

On the subject of liturgical congresses, We remarked on the same 
occasion: ‘“These meetings sometimes follow a definite programme, 
viz. only one offers the Mass, and others (all or the majority) assist 
at this one Mass, and receive the Holy Eucharist during it from the 
hands of the celebrant. If this be done for a good and sound reason, 
. . . the practice is not to be opposed, so long as the error We have 
mentioned above is not underlying it;’’ that is to say, the error con- 
cerning the offering of a hundred priests being equivalent to the 
offering of one Mass at which a hundred priests are devoutly 
present. 

According to this the central element of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
is that in which Christ intervenes as “offering Himself’’—to take 
up the words of the Council of Trent (Sess. XXII, cap 2). That 
happens at the consecration when, in the very act of transubstan- 
tiation brought about by Our Lord (cf. Conc. Trid. Sess. XIII, cap 
4 and 3), the priest-celebrant is “‘taking on the person of Christ’’. 
Even if the consecration takes place without pomp and in all 
simplicity, it is the central point of the whole liturgy of the sacrifice, 
the central point of “the action of Christ Whose person is taken on 
by the priest-celebrant”’, or “‘the priests concelebrating”’ in the case 
of a true concelebration. 

Some recent events give Us the occasion to speak with precision 
on certain points in this matter. When the consecration of the bread 
and wine is validly brought about, the whole action of Christ is 
actually accomplished. Even if all that remains could not be com- 
pleted, still, nothing essential is wanting to the Lord’s oblation. | 

When the consecration is completed, the ‘offering of the victim 
placed upon the altar” can be done and is done by the priest- 
celebrant, by the Church, by the other priests, by each of the 
faithful. But this action is not the “‘action of Christ Himself through 
a priest sustaining, and acting in, His person’’. In reality, the action 
of the consecrating priest is the very action of Christ, Who acts 
through His minister. In the case of a con-celebration in the proper 
sense of the word, Christ, instead of acting through one minister, 
acts through several. On the other hand, in a merely ceremonial 
con-celebration, which could also be the act of a lay person, there 
is no simultaneous consecration, and that raises the important 
point: ‘‘What intention and what exterior action is required so as 
to have a true concelebration and simultaneous consecration?” 
On this subject let Us recall what We said in Our Apostolic 
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Constitution “‘Episcopalis Consecrationis” of 30 November 1944 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, 2.37, 1945, pp. 131-132). We there laid down that 
in the episcopal consecration, the two bishops who accompanied 
the consecrator must have the intention of consecrating the bishop- 
elect, and that, consequently, they must perform the exterior actions 
and pronounce the words by which the power and the grace to 
transmit are signified and transmittted. It is, then, not sufficient for 
them to unite their will with that of the chief consecrator, and to 
declare that the make their own, his words and actions. They must 
themselves perform the actions and pronounce the essential words. 
_ The same thing likewise happens in concelebration in the true 
sense. It is not sufficient to have and to indicate the will to make 
one’s own the words and the actions of the celebrant. The con- 
celebrants must themselves say over the bread and the wine “This 
is my Body”; “This is my Blood’’; otherwise, their con-celebration 
is entirely ceremonial. 

And so it may not be affirmed that, in the last analysis, the only 
decisive question is “to know in what measure personal partici- 
pation supported by grace, which one takes in the offering of 
worship, increases the participation in the Cross and the grace of 
Christ, Who unites us to Himself and with each other’. This 
inaccurate manner of putting the question We have already rejected 
in the Allocution of 2 November 1954; but certain theologians still 
cannot reconcile themselves to it. We therefore repeat it: the 
decisive question—for con-celebration as for the Mass of a single 
priest—is not, to know what fruit the soul draws from it, but, what 
is the nature of the act which is performed: the priest, as minister 
of Christ, does he or does he not do ‘“‘the action of Christ sacri- 
ficing and offering Himself’”’?. Likewise for the sacraments, it is 
not a question of knowing what is the fruit produced by them, but 
whether the essential elements of the sacramental “‘sign’’—the per- 
forming of the “‘sign’”’ by the minister himself who performs the 
gestures and pronounces the words with the intention, at least, of 
“doing what the Church does’—have been validly performed. 
Likewise, in the celebration and the con-celebration, one must see 
whether, along with the necessary interior intention, the celebrant 
completes the external action, and above all, pronounces the words 
which constitute “the action of Christ sacrificing and offering 
Himself”. This is not verified when the priest does not pronounce 
over thé bread and the wine Our Lord’s words: “This is my Body”; 
“This is my Blood”’. 
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2. The “Presence of Christ” 


Just as altar and sacrifice dominate the liturgy, so must one say 
that the life of Christ is completely dominated by the sacrifice of the 
Cross. The Angel’s words to His foster-father: “‘He will save His 
people from their sins” (Mt. 1: 21), those of John the Baptist: 
“Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him to taketh away the sin of 
the world” (John 1: 29), those of Christ Himself to Nicodemus: 
“The Son of Man must be lifted up, so that all who believe in 
Him . . . may have eternal life’ (John 3: 14-15); to His disciples: 
“There is a baptism I must undergo, and how I am straightened 
until it be accomplished’’ (Luke 12: 50); those words especially at 
the Last Supper and on Calvary, all show that the core of Our 
Divine Lord’s life and thought was the Cross and the offering 
Himself to the Father in order to reconcile men to God and to 
save them. 

But is not he who offers sacrifice somehow greater than the 
sacrifice itself? So now We would like to speak with you about the 
Lord Himself, first of all to call your attention to the fact that in 
the Eucharist the Church possesses The Lord, flesh and blood, body 
and soul and divinity. This is defined by the Council of Trent, in 
its XIII Session, canon 1; it suffices, moreover, to take the words 
pronounced by Jesus in their clear, literal, unambiguous meaning 
to arrive at the same conclusion: ‘Take and eat. This is my Body, 
which shall be given for you. Take and drink, this is My Blood, 
which shall be shed for you”’. And St. Paul uses the same clear and 
simple words in his first letter to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 11: 23-25). 

On. this subject there is no doubt, no divergence of opinion among 
Catholics. But as soon as speculative theology begins to discuss the 
manner in which Christ is present in the Eucharist, serious differ- 
ences of opinion crop up on a number of points. We do not wish to 
go into these speculative controversies; We would like, however, 
to point out certain limits and insist on a fundamental principle of 
interpretation, the neglect of which causes Us same anxiety. 

Speculation must take as its norm that the literal meaning of 
Scripture texts, the faith and teaching of the Church, take 
precedence over a scientific system and theoretical considerations; 
science must conform to revelation, not revelation to science. When 
a philosophical concept distorts the genuine meaning of a revealed 
truth, it is inaccurate, or is not being applied correctly. This 
principle finds application in the doctrine of the real presence. 
Certain theologians, though they accept the Council’s teaching on 
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the real presence and on transubstantiation, interpret the words of 
Christ and those of the Council in such a way that nothing more 
remains of the presence of Christ than a sort of envelope empty of 
its natural content. In their opinion, what the species of bread and 
wine essentially and actually contain is “the Lord in heaven’’, with 
Whom the species have what is called a real and essential relation 
of container and presence contained. Such a speculative interpre- 
tation causes serious objections when presented as one fully 
adequate, since the Christian sense of the faithful, the constant 
catechetical teaching of the Church, the terms of the Council, and 
above all the words of Our Lord require that the Eucharist contain 
the Lord Himself. The sacramental species are not the Lord, even 
if they have an essential relation of “container and presence 
contained” with the substance of the heavenly Christ. The Lord 
said: “This is my Body, this is my Blood”. He did not say: 
“This is something apparent to the senses which signifies the 
presence of My Body and Blood”’. No doubt He could effect that 
those perceptible signs of a true relation of presence should be signs 
at once perceptible and efficacious of sacramental grace; but there 
is a question here of the essential element of the “eucharistic 
species”, not of their sacramental efficacy. Therefore it cannot be 
admitted that the theory We have just described gives full satis- 
faction to the words of Christ; that the presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist means nothing more; and that that suffices to enable us 
to say in all truth of the Eucharist: “This is the Lord” (cf. John 

Undoubtedly, the majority of the faithful is unable to grasp the 
difficult speculative problems and the attempts to explain the nature 
of Christ’s presence. The Roman Catechism, moreover, advises 
against discussing such questions before the faithful (cf. Catech. 
Rom., pars II, cap. IV, n. 43, sq.), but neither mentions nor pro- 
poses the theory outlined above; still less does it affirm that such a 
theory exhausts the meaning of Christ’s words and gives them a full 
explanation. One can still search for scientific explanations and 
interpretations, but they must not, so to speak, drive Christ from 
the Eucharist and leave in the tabernacle only a Eucharistic species 
retaining a so-called real and essential relation with the real Lord 
Who is in heaven. 

It is surprising that those who are not satisfied with the theory 
We have just described should be listed as adversaries, among the 
non-scientific “‘physicists’’, or that there is no hesitation in saying, 
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with regard to the so-called scientific conception of Christ’s 
presence: “This truth is not for the masses’’. 


To these considerations We must add some remarks concerning 
the tabernacle. Just as We said above: “‘The Lord is in some way 
greater than the altar and the sacrifice’, so now We might say: “Is 
the tabernacle, where dwells the Lord Who has came down amongst 
His people, greater than altar and sacrifice?’’ The altar is more 
important than the tabernacle, because on it is offered the Lord’s 
sacrifice. ‘No doubt the tabernacle holds the ‘“Sacramentum 
permanens’’; but it is not an “‘altare permanens’’, for the Lord offers 
Himself in sacrifice only on the altar during the celebration of Holy 
Mass, not after or outside the Mass. In the tabernacle, on the other 
hand, He is present as long as the consecrated species last, yet is 
not making a permanent sacrificial offering. One has a perfect right 
to distinguish between the offering of the sacrifice of the Mass and 
the supreme form of worship offered the God-Man hidden in the 
Eucharist. A decision of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, dated 
July 7, 1927, severely limits exposition of the Blesed Sacrament 
during Mass (Act Ap. Sedis, a.19, 1927, pag. 289); this is casily 
explained by the care to keep habitually separate the act of sacrifice 
and the worship of simple adoration, in order that the faithful may 
understand the characteristics proper to each. 

Still, an awareness of their unity is more important than a 
realization of their differences: it is one and the same Lord Who is 
immolated on the altar and honoured in the tabernacle, and Who 
from the tabernacle pours out His blessings. A person thoroughly 
convinced of this would avoid many difficulties, and would be on 
guard against exaggerating the significance of one to the detriment 
of the other, and of opposing decisions of the Holy See. 

The Council of Trent has explained the disposition .of soul 
required concerning the Blessed Sacrament: “If anyone says that 
Christ, the only-begotten son of God, is not to be adored in the 
holy sacrament of the Eucharist with the worship of latria, including 
the external worship, and that the Sacrament, therefore, is not to 
be honoured with extraordinary festive celebrations nor solemnly 
carried from place to place in procession according to the praise- 
worthy universal rite and custom of the holy Church; or that the 
Sacrament is not to be publicly exposed for the people’s adoration, 
and that those who adore it are idolators: let them be anathema”’ 
(Conc. Trid., Session XIII, can. 9). “If anyone says that it is not 
permissible to keep the sacred Eucharist in a holy place, but that 
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it must necessarily be distributed immediately after consecration to 
those who are present; or that it is not permissible to carry the 
Eucharist respectfully to the sick: let them be anathema’ (Con. 
Trid., l.c., can. 7). He who clings wholeheartdly to this teaching has 
no thought of formulating objections against the presence of the 
tabernacle on the altar. In the Instruction of the Holy Office, ‘“‘On 
Sacred Art”, of June 30, 1952 (Acta Ap. Sedis, a. 44, 1952, p. 
542-546), the Holy See insists, among other things, on this point: 
“This Supreme Congregation strictly commands that the prescrip- 
tions of Canons 1268 and 1269, be faithfully observed: ‘The Most 
Blessed Eucharist should be kept in the most distinguished and 
honourable place in the church, and hence as a rule at the main 
altar unless some other be considered more convenient and suitable 
for the veneration and worship due to so great a Sacrament... . 
The Most Blessed Sacrament must be kept in an immovable 
tabernacle set in the middle of the altar’”’ (Acta Ap. Sedis, I.c., 
p. 54). 

There is question, not so much of the material presence of the 
tabernacle on the altar, as a tendency to which We would like to 
call your attention, that of lessening of esteem for the presence and 
action of Christ in the tabernacle. The sacrifice of the altar is held 
sufficient, and the importance of Him who accomplishes it is 
reduced. Yet the person of Our Lord must hold the central place 
in worship, for it is His person that unifies the relations of the 
altar and the tabernacle and gives them their meaning. 

It is through the sacrifice of the altar, first of all, that the Lord 
is made present in the Eucharist, and He is in the tabernacle only 
as a “memorial of His passion and sacrifice’’. To separate taber- 
nacle from altar is to separate two entities which by their origin 
and their nature should remain united. Specialists will offer various 
opinions for solving the problem of so placing the tabernacle on 
the altar as not to impede the celebration of Mass when the priest 
is facing the congregation; the essential point is to understand that 
it is the same Lord present on the altar and in the tabernacle. 

One might also stress the attitude of the Church regarding certain 
pious practices: visits to the Blesed Sacrament. which she earnestly 
recommends, the forty hours devotion or “‘perpetual adoration’, 
the holy hour, the solemn carrying of Holy Communion to the sick, 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament. The most enthusiastic and 
convinced liturgist must be able to understand and appreciate what 
Our Lord in the tabernacle means to the solidly pious faithful, be 
be they unlearned or educated. He is their counsellor, their con- 
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soler, their strength and refuge, their hope in life and in death. 
Not content to let the faithful approach their Lord in the tabernacle, 
the liturgical movement will strive to draw them thither even more. 


3. “The infinite and divine Majesty of Christ” 


The third and final point We would like to treat is that of the 
“infinite and divine Majesty” of Christ, which the words ‘‘Christus 
Deus” express. Certainly the Incarnate Word is Lord and Saviour 
of men; but He is and remains the Word, the infinite God. In the 
Athanasian creed it is said: “Our Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
is God and Man”. The humanity of Christ has a right also to the 
worship of latria because of its hypostatic union with the Word. 
but His divinity is the reason and source of this worship. And so, 
the divinity of Christ cannot remain somehow on the outer edge 
of liturgical thought. It is normal to go “to the Father through 
Christ’, since Christ is Mediator between God and men. But He 
is not only the Mediator; He is also within the Trinity, equal to 
the Father and the Holy Spirit. Let it suffice to recall the magnificent 
prologue of St. John’s Gospel: “The Word was God. It was 
through Him that all things came into being, and without Him came 
nothing that has come to be’”’ (John 1: 1-3). Christ is First and 
Last, Alpha and Omega. At the end of the world, when all enemies 
shall have been overcome, and death last of all, Christ, i.e., the 
Word subsisting in human nature, will give over the Kingdom to 
God His Father, and the Son will subject Himself to Him Who has 
subjected all to Him, so that “God may be all in all” (1 Cor. 
15: 28). Meditation on the “‘infinite, supreme, divine Majesty” of 
Christ can surely contribute to a deeper appreciation of the liturgy; 
that is why We wished to call your attention to this point. 


In closing We would like to add two remarks on the “‘liturgy and 
the past” and the “‘liturgy and the present’. 


The Liturgy and the past. In liturgical matters, as in many other 
fields, one must avoid two exaggerated viewpoints concerning 
the past: blind attachment and utter contempt. Immutable elements 
are found in the liturgy, a sacred content which transcends time; 
but one finds as well changeable, transitory, even, at times, 
defective elements. It seems to Us that the present-day attitude of 
liturgical circles towards the past is quite balanced; they seek and 
study seriously, hold on to what is really worthwhile, without, how- 
ever, falling into excess. Yet here and there erroneous tendencies 
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appear, resistances, enthusiasms or condemnations, whose concrete 
manifestations you know well, and which We briefly mentioned 
above. 


The Liturgy and the present. The liturgy stamps a characteristic 
mark on the life of the Church, even on the whole religious attitude 
of today. Especially noteworthy is the active and conscientious 
participation of the faithful at liturgical functions. From the 
Church’s side, today’s liturgy brings a care for progress, but also 
a care for consérvation and defence. It returns to the past, but does 
not slavishly imitate, and creates new elements in the ceremonies 
themselves, in using the vernacular, in popular chant and in the 
building of churches. Nonetheless, it would be superfluous to call 
once more to mind that the Church has grave motives for firmly 
insisting on the absolute obligation of the priest celebrating Mass 
to use Latin, and also, when Gregorian chant accompanies the Holy 
Sacrifice, that this be done in the Church’s tongue. For their part 
the faithful are careful to respond to the measures taken by the 
Church, but adopt divergent attitudes: some manifest promptness 
and enthusiasm, even, at times, a too lively fervour which provokes 
the intervention of authority; others show indifference and even 
opposition. Thus are laid bare differences of temperament, and 
preferences for individual piety or for community worship. 

Present day liturgy interests itself likewise in many special 
problems, as, e.g., the relation between liturgy and the religious 
ideas of the modern world, contemporary culture, social questions, 
depth psychology. : 


This mere enumeration is enough to show you that the various 
aspects of today’s liturgy not only arouse Our interest, but keep 
Our vigilance on the alert. We sincerely desire the progress of the 
liturgical movement, and wish to help it, but it is also Our duty 
to forestall whatever might be a source of error or danger. It is, 
on the other hand, a consolation and a joy for Us to know that in 
these matters We can rely on your help and understanding. 


May these considerations, along with the labours which occupied 
your attention these past days, produce abundant fruit, and con- 
tribute to the attainment of the goal towards which sacred liturgy 
is striving. In token of divine blessings, which We beg for you and 
the souls confided to you, from Our heart we impart to you Our 
Apostolic Benediction. 


Correspondence 


BAPTISM AND THE COMMUNITY 


Dear Reverend Editor, 

I hope it will not be regarded as an intrusion—a case of the 
laity rushing in where the clergy fear to tread—if I add a few 
aguisini to the interesting articles on Baptism in the October issue 
of THE FURROW. 

My experience after almost thirty years teaching in primary 
schools is that less than 1 per cent of our Irish children (of the 
under-fourteens) has ever seen a baptism. Only recently was it 
brought home to me how many of their teachers are, through no 
fault of their own, in like case. During an admirable Summer 
Course organised by the Dominicans of Sion Hill last July and 
attended by about sixty nuns and thirty lay women, teachers and 
students, we had three lectures on the Teaching of Religion. The 
lecturer was Father Joseph Collins, Professor of Catechetics in the 
Catholic University of America. As an example of the Visual Aids 
to Teaching so beloved by the Americans—who are lucky enough 
to be able to afford them—the lecturer showed a really interesting 
classroom film on the sacrament of Baptism. Afterwards I was 
discussing the lecture with a group of Sisters of various teaching 
orders, some of whom taught in secondary, some in primary and 
some in Montessori schools. All were delighted with the film, most 
of the nuns saying that it was the first time they had ever seen a 
baptism; this is quite understandable as many had entered religion 
straight from school. The Sion Hill sisters told us that their chaplain | 
had given a demonstration—before the assembled school—of how 
the sacrament is given, explaining each ceremony; the children and 
the teachers gained not only in religious knowledge, but in a greater 
appreciation of the first sacrament. 

It may interest readers to hear of what happens at baptisms in 
northern Spain. One August afternoon in 1954 I was making a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament in a church in Pamplona, capital of 
Navarre province. The church, a new one, serves a brand-new 
parish situated in an industrial zone of a town larger than Limerick 
and smaller than Cork. (Incidentally, the building is an interesting 
example of modern church architecture and decoration; in Spain 
as elsewhere, local opinion is pretty evenly divided as to its artistic 
merit.) While I was there the parish priest, accompanied by the 
clerk and some altarboys, came out of the sacristy and went down 
the church, beckoning to the few people in the pews to follow him. 
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All rose and went to the church door. Not to be out of the ordinary, 
I did likewise. 

Outside there waited a christening party of about twenty, maybe 
more; there were three or four women, a few children, and all the 
others were men. The priest addressed the little gathering; beside 
the sponsors, in the place of honour with their father, were the 
little brothers and sisters of the Christian-elect. The opening 
dialogue between parocco and padrino was in Spanish, spoken 
slowly and clearly enough for anyone to follow: 


i. Qué pides de la Iglesia de Dios ? 
La fe. 

La fe. , Qué te da ? 

La vida eterna. 


Not all the prayers were said in Spanish, but the exorcism was, 
for the priest did not spare his lungs at Yo te exorcizo, expiritu 
inmundo and when he came to en el nombre del Padre all present 
joined in and made the Sign of the Cross three times with him. 
What particularly struck me was how conversant all seemed to be 
with the ceremonies. Before entering the church the P.P. gave a 
short homily reminding us that we were privileged to accompany 
Manuelo Francisco on his first entry into the house of God, the 
great Father of the Christian family, and that we should pray that 
the child now about to be adopted by the Father of all might 
might turn out to be a good Christian and child of God and even- 
tually enter the house of Heaven. We went in procession to the 
baptistery, the children after the sponsors, then the other blood 
relations, then the rest of us—spiritual relations. All stood around in 
a circle in the baptistery, which was bright and pleasant; after a 
few words on the final ceremonies and their significance the priest 
proceeded with the actual baptism. Those present were anything 
but passive; they made the Sign of the Cross when the priest did; 
they joined in some of the responses; at the renunciation of the 
devil the resounding “‘Renuncio” of that strong rally of kinsmen 
made a robust and reassuring chorus. 

Afterwards the procession formed up again and, singing the 
Magnificat, went to the Lady-chapel where a short dedication of 
the new Christian to our Blessed Mother took place, but I think 
that may have been a Marian Year practice. Finally the priest 
intoned the Salve Regina; not all but most of the group were able 
to take it up and Manuelo Francisco chimed in, considerabl, off 
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key. The family was a working-class one; it was pleasant to note 
the sprinkling of wealthier relatives not too snobbish to attend. 
Afterwards a friend introduced me to the parocco and when I 
remarked on the number of men relatives of the child who attended 
he said that even if a man were not practising his religion—not a 
usual thing in staunchly Catholic Navarre, but common enough in 
other industrial areas of Spain—he would not dream of absenting 
himself from the baptism of one of his kith and kin. I gathered 
that they are as punctilious about attending baptisms as Irishmen 
are funerals! . 

In August 1955 in the same diocese I saw a Basque farmer’s child 
brought for baptism to the centuries-old village church of Azpeitia. 
Not many had come from the distant mountainy farm, but anyone 
in the vicinity of Azpeitia church who saw the party arrive hurried 
along to attend: the clerk, the church cleaners, some ladies who had 
been mending vestments in the sacristy and myself tagged on so 
that about twenty four or so were present. In the baptistery of 
Azpeitia church there are two new fonts, practically unused since 
their installation many years ago; no Basque in that area wants his 
child baptized in any but the old font in which Ignatius Loyola was 
born to God in 1491. The parish priest of Azpeitia is old and 
venerable; smiling seraphically he spoke to us all, but I understood 
nothing of what he said as he spoke in Basque. The ceremonies 
were the same as in Pamplona—with one notable addition (sticklers 
for rubrics, please skip!): just before the first interrogatory an 
incredibly ancient Basque woman holding a lighted candle bobbed 
up from nowhere and constituted herself Master or, rather, Mistress 
of Ceremonies, putting us all in our places—in every sense of the 
term. I was expecting the saintly old P.P. to show annoyance with 
her every other minute, but no—he seemed to accept her presence 
and directions as a normal thing. When we were processing from 
the door to the baptistery she went first, directing us by a particular 
route that added a few steps to the obvious and direct path. I 
forgot to ask about her afterwards; those present seemed to take 
her for granted; the only interpretation I could put upon the way 
she led us from door to baptistery was that she was insisting that 
we follow the route of the aisle that had been there in the time of 
Ignatius Loyola’s infancy. For it is extraordinary how the Basques, 
rich and poor, urban and rural, young and old, cling to their racial 
and religious traditions. Perhaps that is the secret of their survival 
as one of the sturdiest peoples of the world. No less extraordinary 
(I speak for Pamplona diocese only as I do not know if the same 
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holds elsewhere) is their intelligent and reverent appreciation of the 
sacrament of Baptism and all it implies. Perhaps that accounts for 
certain qualities in their Catholicism—strong as the oaks in their 
valleys, lasting like the mountains of their frontiers. 

I apologise for taking up so much of your space. 


Sincerely yours, 
MARY PURCELL 
32 Gardiner Place, Dublin 


P.S. Since writing the above I have learned that a copy of Father 


Collins’ film on Baptism (made by himself) is in Ireland; the 
Sion Hill nuns have lent it around to other convents. 


Christmas Cards 1956 


Messrs. Leinster Leader, Ltd., Naas, County Kildare, printers 
of THE FURROW, have prepared an attractive series of Christmas 
cards in collaboration with the Irish artist, Maeve Fitzsimons. 
These are both liturgical and Irish in character. Specimens may 
be obtained from — The Leinster Leader, Ltd., Naas, County 
Kildare. 
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New Books 


Saint Ignatius Loyola: The Pilgrim 
Years. James Brodrick, S.J. Lon- 
don: Burns and Oates. 1956. 
Price 30/-. 

FATHER BROopRICK’s name on a book 
is a guarantee of scholarship carried 
so lightly that he can take his readers 
into the more obscure byways of 
research and neither bore nor bewilder 
them. In the present work he tells the 
story of St. Ignatius, up to the time 
that he arrives in Rome with the first 
members of the not yet fully organised 
Company of Jesus. But it is much 
more than a biography of Ignatius, or 
rather Inigo, for that was what he was 
christened, adopting Ignatius in later 
life apparently from devotion to the 
martyr bishop of Antioch. Father 
Brodrick describes in detail all the 
background of Inigo’s career, his 
Basque homeland and its ancient 
language, the books he read and the 
country he traversed. He tells us how 
the pilgrims made the journey to the 
Holy Land and how they were treated 
there; what the text books were that 
Inigo used at the university and who 
wrote them; he tells us about the 
background of the people Inigo came 
into contact with; and all this, to- 
gether with a quantity of succinct and 
helpful footnotes, without losing the 
main thread of his story. 

The very measure of the success of 
the Jesuits is the hatred and fear they 
have inspired, and the Protestant 
legend has probably helped to obscure 
the real character of their founder. 
In any case, St. Ignatius never seems 
to have had a great popular following 
like the Little Flower or St. Anthony 
of Padua; one had the vague impres- 
sion of a rather remote and not very 
attractive personality. It may be that 
after reading Father Brodrick’s book, 
one still will not like Ignatius, but at 
least one will understand him, the 
sort of person he was, the sort of 
difficulties he had to overcome, and 
the way he dealt with them. His own 


personal spiritual Odyssey seems crys- 
tallised in the “Spiritual Exercises”’; 
essentially these derive from the 
saint’s own experience, beginning with 
the notes he made at Manresa. 

In fact, the real Inigo is a very 
different person from the Protestant 
legend and is almost a rather pathetic 
character. His head is full of the 
romances of chivalry, in particular 
“Amadis de Gaula”; but recovering 
from the wound received at Pamplona 
he finds his favourite authors unread- 
able and turns to a hefty four volume 
“Life of Christ” and the “Golden 
Legend” of the Dominican, BI. 
Jacobo e Voragine. Yet he remains 
the knight errant, he is, says Father 
Brodrick, the only saint known to 
have dedicated himself to God by a 
vigil of arms. 

Although his injured leg was always 
liable to give him trouble, he recovered 
well enough to have gone back to his 
old life if he had so chosen. But the 
large books he had been reading 
during his convalescence had given 
him fresh ideas, and he began to think 
that if St. Francis and St. Dominic and 
a certain desert father called Onuphrius 
or Humphrey, had done all they had 
for God, why not he, Inigo. In the first 
place, he seems to have simply done 
what these three did in the way of 
penance and austerity, begging and 
living as a beggar like Francis, letting 
his hair and nails grow long like 
Humphrey. With enormous deter- 
mination and goodwill and the ruin 
of his health into the bargain, he 
copies; only later and more slowly 
does the spiritual development of his 
own soul begin. 

It is with the same enormous 
determination that he sets himself to 
study, first in the two Spanish uni- 
versities of Alcala and Salamanca, 
both of which he had to leave on 
account of the Inquisition’s very 
natural concern with his giving of 
spiritual advice to a circle of acquain- 
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tances, and then at the University of 
Paris where he gained his degree. 
Father Brodrick is a little impatient 
with the Spanish enquiries into Inigo’s 
spiritual direction of his friends, but 
he must have seemed a very odd sort 
of person, a grown man beginning his 
studies with young boys, living by 
begging, yet at the same time giving 
instruction in the spiritual life. No 
wonder he was. told to complete a 
proper course of studies before em- 
barking on spiritual direction in a 
country already troubled with false 
mystics and infiltrating Lutherans. 

Inigo became, it appears, one of the 
Church’s great mystics, his devotion 
centering on the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity and the Blessed Sacrament. 
Yet he remained the plain man, the 
knight errant with no gift for literary 
expression. In the first days of his 
conversion, he copied out passages 
from the Life of Christ, writing Our 
Lord’s words in red and Our Lady’s 
in blue. The same temperament, 
painstaking and rather pedestrian, 
seems to appear in his method of 
examination of conscience, with its 
dots and ruled lines. One cannot 
imagine St. Francis for example totting 
up his sins and short comings in 
columns like an accountant! But for 
Inigo, and thousands with that kind 
of mind, it was the road to God. 
Father Brodrick in quoting the brief 
accounts the saint gives of some visions 
he had, points out that no one can not 
but be struck by “the great poverty, 
almost the triviality, of the imaginative 
element in these visions, and yet the 
importance, the richness of content 
which Ignatius attributed to them even 
thirty years later.’’ At the same time, 
the saint wept so much over the 
Divine Office that he took all day to 
say it, and eventually had to be 
dispensed by the Pope from the 
obligation lest. he go blind. 


It is to be hoped that Father 
Brodrick will soon follow up the 
present book with another, to com- 
plete the story of St. Ignatius’ life and 
of the early years of the Society of 


Jesus. 
D. D. C. POCHIN MOULD 
Aherla, Co. Cork 


Man Takes A Drink. Facts and Figures 
about Alcohol. John C. Ford, S.J. 
Preface by André L. Simon. London: 
Burns and Oates. 1956. Pp. 96. 
Price 6/-. 

“Tus book,” the author says, “‘is not 
written to convince you that you 
should be a teetotaller. Nor is it 
written to convince you that moderate 
drinking is the thing to do. It. is 
written to help you decide for yourself, 
on the basis of scientific facts and 
spiritual principles . . .” 

Father Ford is competent to speak 
on both the spiritual principles and 
the scientific facts. A distinguished 
Professor of Moral Theology and 
author of many works on the subject 
of alcoholism, Father Ford has made 
a study all his life of the facts about 
alcohol. Both are presented here with- 
out bias and in no spirit of pro- 
paganda. Father Ford does not plead 
or sermonise. Hisaim is to help the 
reader decide for himself. The result 
is a book of quite unusual intimacy; 
the problem becomes the _reader’s 
problem. 

The case of the alcoholic is one of 
the most agonising that confronts the 
priest in his pastoral work. He will 
derive great help from this open and 
readable book. It is of special interest 
in Ireland where the fine work of 
Alcoholics Anonymous is becoming 
more widely known that Father Ford 
speaks of that movement in the 
highest terms. 


; J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 
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FURROW REPRINTS 
THE CANON OF THE MASS py Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B. 
4d. (post free 6d.) 


THE CHURCH AND THE SICK by Rev. Dermot Maclvor. 
6d. (post free 8d.) 
| THE MARRIAGE LITURGY by Rev. Donal O’Sullivan, S.J. 


| Write: The Secretary, The Furrow, Maynooth. 


’ IRELAND'S LEADING THEATRICAL 3 DAME ST. 
GING’S COSTUMIERS AND WIG MAKERS DUBLIN 


CONTRACTORS BY APPOINTMENT TO 
Rathmines and Rathgar Musical Society, Belvedere Musical Society, 
Roscrea Musical Society, Ballinasloe Musical Society, Tipperary Musical 
Society, O’Connell Musical Society, Longford Musical Society, Fermoy 
Musical Society, Cork Operatic Society, Waterford Operatic soe 
Illsley McCabe Productions, Si. Agatha’s Musical Society, Dublin Catholic 
University School, Blackrock College, Willow Park, St. Mary’s College, 
King’s Hospital School, All-Hallows College, St. Joseph’s, Ballinasloe, 
St. Jarlath’s, Tuam, Loreto Convents, St. Louis Convents, Dominican 
Convents, St. Finian’s College. 
By Special Appointment to Maynooth College. 
Phone 51407 for all Play Requirements. 
Phone 53589 for Gent’s Dress Wear and Carnival Novelties. 


plastering contractors 


m. creedon Itd. 


south richmond place, dublin. ph. 53301-2-3. 


we are 
pleased to be entrusted 
with the rebuilding 

at Maynooth College. 


GUNNING’S 
OF FLEET STREET, DUBLIN 


* 


IRELAND’S LEADING 


CHURCH FURNISHERS 
* 


INVITE YOU TO SEE SAMPLES OF THEIR CRAFT 
IN THE JUNIOR CHAPEL, MAYNOOTH COLLEGE 


Your valued enquiries would be appreciated | 
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